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Sacked Rome 


WHEN great Rome shat- 
tered under the impact of 
the barbarians, the Roman 
glass-makers, — whose in- 
dustry had been known 
since four centuries before 
Cicero’s time — fled from 
the city and scattered their 
knowledge throughout 
Europe and Asia! 


But today — as ‘you look 
through the most common 


window glass, you enjoy 
such luxury as even the 
Caesars did not know. 


Whatever you need — Glass, Paint, 
Varnish, Lacquer or Brushes — the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company, 
with its international Terr 
distribution, hasa 2 \ \\ 


product that exact- NX \ | 
ly fills your require- \ \\ 
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PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO. 


PITTSBURGH 


Paint, Varnish and Lacquer Factories, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Newark, N. J., Portland, Ore., Los Angeles, Cal. 
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IN-THIS-AND-FUTURE ISSUES 





HE SCHOLASTIC is fortunate to 

be able to present original articles 
written especially for our readers on our 
own recipe by such prominent authors 
as John Macy, John Harrington Cox, 
Flora Warren Seymour, and J. Fred Liss- 
felt. Mr. Macy is internationally known 
for his sympathetic interpretation of 
American literature. Dr. Cox, head of 
the English Department at West Vir- 
ginia. University, is a leading authority 
in the field of folklore and is widely 
known for his books and texts on Arthur- 
ian, Old French and German legend. Mrs. 
Seymour is president of the Order of 
Bookfellows and a former member of the 
Commission on Indian Affairs. Mr. Liss- 
felt is an active critic and teacher of 
music who refreshes his cultural mem- 
ory by an annual vacation in Europe. 


HE publication of an original play by 

THE SCHOLASTIC is something of 
an innovation, but “The Bozeman Trail” 
offered such a combination of literary 
and historical values that the opportunity 
could not be missed. The play is based 
on the literal truth of the events de- 
scribed, as far as written records and the 
recollections of survivors and relatives can 
verify it. Mrs. Masters is the wife of Dr. 
J. G. Masters, principal of the Omaha 
Central High School, who has previously 
contributed to THE SCHOLASTIC. She 
has taken as her special field of research 
the stories of the old West, of Indians, 
scouts, soldiers, and the great characters 
of Custer, Cody, Bridger, Red Cloud, 
etc., and is doing for it in prose and 
drama what Neihardt has done in epic 
verse. - 


UGH McNAIR KAHLER’S story, 

“In a Hundred Years,” will prove 
a popular one, we believe, to readers who 
want the combination of realism and ro- 
mance which is life to most of us. The 
concluding instalment will be published 
in the April 14 number, as will several 
other features of extraordinary interest 
and importance. 


TUDENTS of civics and current 

events should be informed on the is- 
sues that lie back of the soft coal strike. 
In an industrial conflict of such bitter- 
ness, where there is so much more heat 
than light in the average partisan dis- 
cussion, it behooves all men of good will 
to study the economic and social prob- 
lems of coal in a spirit of science and im- 
partial justice. The material on pages 16 
and 17 will prove, we hope, a contribu- 
tion to industrial peace. 
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comments upon the incidents he found amusing or 

irritating and upon his progress in art. He writes of 
his early life: “And my father took special pleasure in me, 
because he saw that I was diligent to learn. So he sent me to 
school, and when I had learnt to read and write he took me 
away from it and taught me the goldsmith’s craft. But when 
I could work neatly, my liking drew me rather to painting 
than to goldsmith’s work, so I laid it before my father but 
he was not well pleased, regretting the time lost while I had 
been learning to be a gold smith.” 

The drawings and paintings made by Direr of himself 
testify to the fact that he was of vigorous physical appear- 
ance. He had innumerable illustrious friends among artists, 
philosophers, and statesmen. 

Diirer went to Venice in 1505 to paint an altar-piece for 
the chapel of the Exchange of the German Merchants. His 
amusing letters to his friends indicate the range of his inter- 
ests in things great and small. In one letter to his crony, Wili- 
bald Pirkheimer, Diirer wrote: “I must tell you that I set to 
work to learn dancing and went twice to the school, for 
which I had to pay the master a ducat. No one could get me 
to go there again. To learn dancing I should have had to pay 
away all that I have earned, and at the end I should have 
known nothing about it.” 


D == has given us the further richness of letters and 


WmoD 


Durer, Prince of Engravers 


The name of Albrecht Diirer (1471-1528) is 
probably known to but few of the thousands 
who have seen the motion picture, “The Four 
Horsemen of the Apocalypse.” Yet his engrav- 
ings suggested the title that has now degener- 
ated from its symbolic significance into a mon- 
grel slang phrase. Although Diirer engraved 
a number of pensive allegorical and biblical 
subjects, they seem less characteristic than the 
naturalistic genre ones such as that of “The 
Holy Family” reproduced here. Indeed, Diirer's 
usual serenity suggests a sort of eternal pic- 
torial springtime in which the tired eye may 
find repose. One is all the more directed to- 
ward a renewal of acquaintance with Diirer 
by reason of the four hundredth centenary of 
his death, which occurs on April sixth. 

Inevitably, the occasion will be observed in 
all of the great museums of the world, because 
Diirer's masterly engravings on wood and on 
metal have become universal treasures, widely 
distributed. Thus, we have a remarkable exten- 
sion of an artist's work through the more gen- 
erous graphic mediums with many originals 
available instead of a single presentation as in 
oil painting. Diirer forsook painting to work 
exclusively on copper from 1509 until 1521. 
His familiar phrase, “God gave me diligence,” 
served posterity well. 
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One finds Direr writing during his travels in 1520 from 
Antwerp where he describes the religious pageantry of Av 
sumption Day, the magnificent reception accorded him in all 
the cities of the Lowlands, and catalogues the silk girdles, 
animal horns, pistachio nuts, and other trifles which he had 
bought for his friends as gifts. He recounts a visit to a village 
to see a dead whale washed ashore, a perilous trip which 
probably resulted in the beginning of the illness which broke 
his splendid vitality. 


Having achieved his aim in the Netherlands, which was to 
persuade Charles V to confirm the annual honorarium insti 
tuted by the Emperor Maxmilian, Diirer and his wife and 
maid-servant returned to Nuremberg. 


Erasmus, the great humanist, whose portrait Durer drew, 
wrote: “I have known Direr’s name for a long time as that 
of the first celebrity in the art of painting. Some call him 


‘the Apelles of our time. But I think that did Apelles live 


now, he, as an honourable man, would give the palm to 
Direr.” 


Goethe said of Direr: “Albert Direr enjoyed the advan 
tages of a profound realistic perception, and an affectionate 
human sympathy with all present conditions.” 
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In a Hundred Years 


By Hugh MacNair Kahler 


_ telegram had been opened at the mailing desk 
and the circular imprint of the receiving clerk’s 
time stamp drew Stephen Blake’s eye away from the two 
lines of blurred, breathless typescript. The message 
had arrived at eight minutes after three, he noted. 
The violated envelope, pinned to the moist yellow sheet, 
bore another rubber-typed notice, an apology in the 
form of a rebuke: 

Employes will have personal mail addressed to their 
residence. All communications delivered at the office 


will be opened and read at the mailing desk. 


Stephen Blake was familiar with this rule, as with 
the other commandments on which the smooth efficiency 
of the business was built, and a sense of guilt troubled 
him before this curt reminder of an infraction. For- 
ney was particular about such minor disobediences ; 
Stephen Blake had heard him condescend, at general 
conferences, to explain that trivial distractions during 
office hours were more damaging in the long run than 
serious but infrequent interruptions. And Forney’s 
displeasure was serious to anybody who could be easily 
replaced, whose advancement depended wholly on his 
good will. A little slip like this might postpone or 
prevent promotion. Ruth ought to have remem- 


The text of the message seemed to jump at him from 
the page, now. He stared at it, shocked and a little 
frightened, in spite of everything, by the sudden near- 
ness of death. Michael Blake came close to him, across 
their differences and the intervening years; the bond of 
blood, which had been an irritation and restraint until 
distance had left it impotent, found a new significance 
as it was finally severed. For a moment his pencil 
poised above the sheaf of printed forms. Stephen 
Blake was stricken by a pang of realization; this left 
him alone, the last of the tribe. It was strange, he 
thought, that his uncle’s death should make him feel 
so. Ife had thought of him for years with a resentful 
impatience, a memory of harsh repressions and prohi- 


bitions which had earned both his dislike and his con- 


tempt. And yet, with the news of Michael Blake’s 
death before him, he was unmistakably sorry. 


He moved his thought to practical considerations. 
He could barely get back in time for the burial, now; 
but he’d have to go anyway. There would be business 
to be settled. He realized that this meant a change in 
his circumstances, and faced the thought with a pleas- 
urable reaction, a sense of property. He owned the 
place, now, under his grandfather’s will. Michael had 
hated that—the knowledge that he couldn’t dispose of 
it as he pleased. Stephen smiled at the thought; it 
was silly to take any satisfaction in this inheritance— 
a patch of wooded hillside, running down to a few acres 
of rocky plowland and pasture in the bottom, the old 
house and barns that had been his prison till he dared 
to run away. A few hundred dollars, perhaps—it 
might be a thousand or two, with luck—nothing to get 
excited about. 


Again his thought moved abruptly. There was Ruth 
Verrill—with a couple of thousand in hand and an- 
other boost in his pay—back in the glen they’d think 
thirty a week a big salary too. Even the Verrills 
wouldn’t turn up their noses at it. And Ruth had 
waited, had written. He drew in his breath suddenly 
at a prospect no longer vague in distance but close and 
distinct. It had been absurd, once, for Stevie Blake to 
think about Ruth Verrill; the whole glen would have 
chuckled at the notion, if anyone had guessed. But 
things and times had changed. He pushed back his 
chair with a kind of eagerness. He’d see Ruth up 


Forney, little and nervous and sardonic, looked up 
from his precise desk with the effect of a challenge. A 
clerk who intruded on his notice had better show a 
sound warrant, his manner suggested. Everybody’s 
time was money, but the manager’s minutes ran swiftly 
into impressive sums. Stephen Blake was uneasily 
conscious of presumption; he ought to have asked 
Kleinschmidt first, instead of coming directly to the 
chief. 





“I—I’d like to get a leave of absence for three or 
four days, -Mr. Forney. I”—he waved the telegram 
awkwardly—“I—you see—.” 

Forney’s hand reached for the message abruptly. 

“This is the right time, of course, to take vacations, 
Blake! There’s nothing at all to do in your depart- 
ment, I suppose.” 

He absorbed the telegram in a single glance. 

“I sort of feel I ought to go up,” said Blake, his 
voice as apologetically submissive as he could make it. 
You could get on better with Forney if you let him see 
that you were afraid of him; he enjoyed the feel of his 
authority, Stephen guessed. “I’m the only relation he 
had, you see.” 

“Your sentiment does you great credit, Blake.” 
Forney twisted his thin-lipped 
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He smiled as if to imply that such a trifle would 
naturally be unworthy of Mr. Forney’s consideration, 
and Forney’s nod seemed to confirm this inference. 

“Well, well, that’s very nice, Blake. A little prop- 
erty is an excellent thing for a young man—steadies 
him, if he’s got the right stuff in him. You strike me 
as pretty level-headed—not the sort to throw it about.” 

His desk telephone interrupted him. He lifted the 
receiver to his ear with a single, efficient motion, leav- 
ing his right hand free. “Forney speaking.” The tone 
changed. “Oh, yes, Mr. Trent, I’m taking care of 
that. It’s in good shape, sir.” Blake wondered at the 
silky subservience of the voice, the eager, pacific 
cadences. He had never heard Forney addressing his 
superiors. It distressed him, now, to discover that 

Forney could be humble too. 





mouth downward. “And doubt- 
less you imagine that sen- 
timent has a money value to 
this company. I shan’t refuse 


About the Author 


Hugh MacNair Kahler was born in Philadel- 
phia, in 1883. Most of his boyhood was spent 


He frowned at the phenomenon. 

Forney faced him again. 
“Very well, Blake. Arrange 

your work with the others and 


you permission to go, if you 
insist, provided that you can 
arrange with Williams and 
Donaldson and Miss Burnstine 
to handle your work. But I 
should have had a better opin- 
ion of your spirit if you had 
chosen to stick to your job. 
Sentiment is all very well in its 
place, but... ” 

He seemed to read dissent in 
Blake’s look. He stopped. 


“You don’t agree with me, I 


observe.” Again the down- 
ward quirk of the mouth. 
“Pleasure before business, I 
suppose.” 

“No, sir. I—we didn’t get 
on at all. It isn’t sentiment. 
I’ve got to see about the prop- 
erty. It all comes to me, 
ae ee 

There was an instant change 
in the formidable manner. 

“Oh, I see! That’s a differ- 
ent affair altogether. We?— 
Forney always seemed to smack 
his lips on the word—“we rec- 
ognize the fact that an employe 





on a farm in the high hills of Livingston County, 
in Western New York, among his mother’s 
Scotch kinfolk. He went to school in Buffalo, 
and later to Princeton University. After his 
graduation he engaged in the publication and 
editing of several trade and technical journals. 

In 1914 he began to write fiction for the 
Street and Smith publications, and contributed to 
the Smart Set. Since then his work has appeared 
frequently in the magazines. Many of his short 
stories have been published in the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, The Country Gentleman, The Ladies 
Home Journal, and other large magazines. He is 
the author of several books, among them Babel, 
The East Wind, and in collaboration with others, 
The Six Best Cellars, and The Collector's What- 
not. 

When Mr. Kahler is not writing, his interest 
turns to farming, of which he is very fond. In 
this he says he has not been very successful, 
describing himself as a “‘stickit farmer,” by which 
he means he has failed to pass the stiff entrance 
examinations for that calling. However, although 
he has not produced enormous crops, the coun- 
try and the farm have given him the characters 
and setting for many of his stories, as in “In a 
Hundred Years.” This story is reprinted here by 
the kind permission of the author. 

At present, Mr. Kahler is residing at Prince- 
ton, where he takes a keen interest in under- 
graduate activities, writes for five hours a day, 


and helps students who are interested in writing. 


He has “an old-fashioned preference,” he says, 
“for that type of literature which corresponds to 
grain and grass and fruit and timber, and a dis- 
like for literary poison ivy and toad stools.” 








get back as soon as you can. 
And— it’s unusual, but you 
strike me as the kind of young 
man who can appreciate an 
unusual chance—if you are 
considering an investment you 
might be able to buy a little 
stock in the company. There 
are some shares set aside for 
employes who deserve it. And 
it wouldn’t do you any harm, 
of course, to show your confi- 
dence and loyalty in that way. 
That’s all, Blake.” 

He plunged into his swift 
manipulation of the papers be- 
fore him. Stephen Blake went 
back to his desk, warmed and 
a little awed by the suggestion. 
An interest in the business—a 
stockholder—instead of just a 
clerk and employe! The word 
found a new repulsion sudden- 
ly. Perhaps, with a beginning 
like this, he wouldn’t always be 
classified as that. The stock 
paid good dividends too. You 
couldn’t buy it in the open 
market. Of course he would- 


who neglects his own affairs is likely to neglect ours. 
Our policy, as you know, is very decided on such points. 
It is inconvenient, of course, to let you go just now; but 
under the circumstances I suppose it can be managed.” 
The eyes became slightly more personal. “Does it run 
to anything substantial, Blake?” 

Stephen Blake liked the feel of the tone and look. 
They seemed to lift him for the moment somewhere 
near to Forney’s station. He spread his hands. 

“That depends. There’s about five hundred acres, and 
the house and barns and stock—I couldn’t say offhand 
what they'll bring. But it’s worth looking after, to me.” 


n’t be able to take very much of it. The glen had been 
going backward even before he got away from it, and 
land up there wouldn’t be worth much. But there’d be 
something—and he could tell Judge Verrill that he had 
an interest in the business, too. 

Miss Burnstine expressed sympathy in select English, 
acquired from her earlier stenographic contacts. 

“I always say that nothing is as bad as it seems,” 
she informed him soberly. “I always say that it’ll all 
be the same in a hundred years, Mr. Blake.” 

Donaldson winked at Blake over the lady’s shoulder. 
Donaldson was amused at (Continued on Page 29) 
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A Note on Book-Reviewing 


RITICISM is usually regarded as 

a secondary, even a parasitic form 
of writing, because the work which the 
critic is considering furnishes him with 
his ideas. It is less difficult to find 
something to say a propos of an idea 
which has already been expressed than 
it is to think an original thought about 
some aspect of life. In English litera- 
ture there are very few first-rate critics 
who are nothing but critics. The 
masters, Lamb, Hazlitt, Matthew 
Arnold all wrote about other sub- 
jects than books, and would be re- 
membered if their critical essays 
had never been written. Book- 
reviewing is simply criticism that 
deals with contemporaneous books, 
and it is therefore more restricted 
in scope than the essay which re- 
values a work of the past. Yet a 
book review need not beso re- 
stricted; it can have a broad liter- 
ary background. Some of the book 
reviews of yesterday are so fine in 
manner and so important in sub- 
stance that they became classics of 
criticism. The Edinburgh review- 
ers whom Byron’s sharp retaliatory 
verses derided are still readable, 
whether or not later judges agree 
with them, and they had undoubted 
influence in shaping the taste of 
their time and even of later times. 
They brought to their work high 
seriousness and erudition, and fre- 
quently made a new book the oc- 
casion of an essay which extended 
beyond the volume under immedi- 
ate consideration. In Europe, es- 
pecially in France, the task of 
the book-reviewer is regarded as 
worthy of the best intelligence, and 
in America a few of the better literary 
journals have an honorable tradition 
in the department devoted to new pub- 
lications. 

I am not, then, forgetting these ex- 
cellent reviews when I say that on the 
whole book-reviewing in this country is 
left to writers whose intelligence is not 
first-rate. The reason for this is plain. 
Book-reviewers are not well paid. The 
purely literary journal is not likely to 
be prosperous. A writer of moderate 
ability can earn more in money and 
satisfaction by spending his energy 
upon some other subject than he can 
by expressing his opinion about a new 
book. Anybody who has edited a liter- 


By John Macy 


ary department knows the difficulty of 
securing the services of people who 
think for themselves and whose judg- 
ment deserves a hearing. Sometimes 
a book on a special subject will inter- 
est an expert in that subject sufficient- 
ly for him to give his views about the 
production of a colleague or an enemy, 
and books that require an assessment 
based on professional training stand a 


JOHN MACY 


Mr. Macy is one of the most distinguished and pene- 
trating literary critics of America. His bvoks, “The 
Critical Game” and ‘“‘The Story of the World’s Litera- 
ture,” are known to every discriminating reader. He 
has been associated ed‘torially with several leading 
magazines, and has served on the jury for the 


Scholastic Awards. 


better chance of receiving competent 
judgment, favorable or hostile, than 
general literature, belles-lettres, about 
which everybody thinks he is qualified 
to form an opinion. The best books, 
those that for any reason are most at- 
tractive, naturally command the atten- 
tion of the better reviewers, who, by 
virtue of editorial authority, have first 
pick of what comes into the sanctum 
and leave the other books to the less 
favored and less able. Open any 
magazine, even one which tries to have 
an intelligent book department, and 
you will find two or three capable es- 
says, perhaps by: writers whose names 
stand for something; the rest will be 
more or less perfunctory notices by 


persons whose literary intentions are 
good but who—not to be too hard on 
them—have not yet achieved a shining 
eminence. It is a common saying in 
editorial offices that everybody thinks 
he can review books, and the contempt 
in which reviewers are held by writers 
who regard their books as masterpieces 
is proverbial. An editor of a large 
newspaper told me that he regarded a 
book page as a social ornament, 
like a clean collar, and that from a 
practical point of view the book 
advertising did not pay for the 
page. The better newspapers do 
try to keep a literary editor not 
much inferior to the sporting edi- 
tor and the society editor, and 
aside from the literary journals of 
small circulation, there are a few 
‘ prosperous Anferican newspapers 
to the literary departments of 
which intelligent readers turn for 
guidance. 

For the book-reviewer is first of 
all a guide for the reader. He 
and his companions in crime keep 
track of new publications with 
closer attention and wider outlook 
than is possible for the ordinary 
reader, who probably has many 
other things to do. And I find that 
those of us who are committed to 
the literary life do read reviews, if 
only as news of the world of books. 
Of course we know too much about 
each other to pay great attention 
to the opinions expressed, but we 
are often grateful for hints that 
lead us to a promising book or 
warn us away from the other kind, 
and we expect even more modest 

gratitude from people in whose lives 
books are not the major interest. I 
am sure that if I were not in the busi- 
ness of writing and publishing, I should 
keep on file one or two of the best re- 
views; I deliberately refrain here from 
saying which. 

Reviews serve the readers; they also 
serve authors and publishers. Not one 
article but several can do much to 
make or break the fortunes of a book. 
The author who says he does not read 
the notices of his books had better not 
tell that to the rest of us. We have 
heard too many authors growl or purr 
at a review even by an unimportant 
critic. I do not doubt that George 
Eliot was honest in making it a rule 

(Concluded on Page 26) 
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The Bozeman 
Trail 


A One-Act Play Based on 
Historical Facts 


By Helen Geneva Masters 


HE scene of this historical sketch 

is Fort Phil Kearney on the Boze- 
man Trail, the 21st of December, 1866, 
the fateful day when Lieutenant Fetter- 
man and his party of eighty-one men 
were decoyed into the ravines over 
Lodge Trail Ridge and annihilated by 
a great force of hostile Sioux under 

Red Cloud. 

- The object of this sketch is to reveal 
without exaggeration or distortion the 
inherent drama of the situation. The 
names used are those of the actual par- 
ticipants and their characters are por- 
trayed with nad regard for accu- 
racy. The son of Colonel Carrington 
has approved the sketch. 


CHARACTERS 
CoLtoneL CarRrincTon (Very straight; 
bearded). 
Mrs. CARRINGTON. 
Mrs. GRUMMOND. 
Joun Putts (Known as “Portu- 
gee.”) 
Samugt Grsson (The Orderly, a red- 
checked lad of 18.) 
TIME 
Mid-afternoon, December 21, 1866. 
gray, blustering weather. 


PLACE 

Bare room of a log house, serving as 
Colonel Carrington’s general office. Stove 
near center around which life naturally grav- 
itates. A rough writing table near R. front. 
Right wall cut by window. Left wall cut by 
door. Hooks in wall near door. Chest against 
wall, L. A few chairs, among them a roomy 
rocker. 

At the rise of the curtain, the orderly is 
seen peering very anxiously out of window, 
the door is open, swinging carelessly in the 
wind, which whistles threateningly. The or- 
derly examines his gun to see that it is in 
perfect condition and anxiously feels the 
weight of his cartridge box. Phillips, the 
mail carrier, quietly enters, carrying a torn 
mail bag with mail. He slams bag down 
with a thump. The startled orderly instinc- 
tively brings his gun to position and wheels 
round. Phillips does not notice this action 
for he is hanging his coat and cap on a hook. 
He shows extreme weariness. Orderly regains 
his composure. 

Gis.: Gosh, Portugee, you back already? 

Puit.: Si. I’m back. The mail’s here. 

Gis.: (With curiesity): A man travels fast 
on the Bozeman Trail if he wants to keep his 
hair, eh, Portugee? 

Pui..: (With reserve): Fast and quiet, boy. 

Gis.: You found Pete? 

Puit.: Si. Most of him. 

Gu.: (With scared inquisitiveness) The 
red devils weren’t satisfied with his scalp, eh? 


Cold 
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Indians watching the first transcontinental railroad train crossing the prairies, 1860. (From an 

engraving by Theodore Hanne). The decade of the Civil War, in which the incidents of 

“The Bozeman Trail” occurred, was crucial for the opening up of the great west to white 
settlement. 


Puit.: Red Cloud has more tricks than 
scalpin’. 

Grs.: They took Pete alive? 

Puit.: Poor devil. 

Gis.: They put him to torture? 

Pui..: (With horror) God! 

Gis.: (After slight pause) What did they 
do to him, Portugee? 

Puit.: What did they do to him? Dios, 
what didn’t they do to him? 

Gis.: (Impressed but still curious) : Worse’n 
what they done to Bingham? 

Puit.: I aint describin’ what they done to 
him, kid. (Lights pipe) Vl tell you this 
though: hell couldn’t spring any surprise on 
Pete after they got through with him. (Slaps 
a package of letters on table) There’s the 
letters he was carryin’, at least all I could 
find o’ them. 

Gip.: Letters! Let’s see. (Shuffles letters 
and reads names) Fetterman, Grummond, 
Powell, Brown, Gibson—ah! (Opens letter 
greedily) From home. 

PuiL.: (Opening stove door) Fire’s most 
out. (Pokes fire. Wind). 

Gis.: (Skimming through letter) Aint been 
thinkin’ much about the fire today. 

Puit.:- Wind’s like a knife. Comin’ down 
from the Big Horns like a blizzard. 

Gis.: (Stuffing letter into pocket) A bliz- 
zard? ... Gosh, an’ the ambulances not back 
yet. 

Puit.: Ambulance? . . . Maria Santisima, 
what’s the matter now? 

Puit.: Red Cloud—that’s what’s the mat- 
ter. Same old story—wood train attacked 
again. Fetterman sent out with a relief party. 

Puit.: Ah! (Thoughtfully) Fetterman! 

Gis.: Yep. Fetterman an’ Grummond an’ 
Brown. Brown managed to sneak along with- 
out the Colonel’s knowin’ it. Goin’ to scalp 
Red Cloud, Brown is! 

Puit.: Hotheads! What do they know of 
Indian fighting. 

Gis.: Well, I guess they know something by 
this time. I heard Fetterman talkin’ last 
night. “Give me eighty men an’ I'll ride 
through the whole Sioux nation,” he says. 


Puit.: Fanfarron . .. Fine talk. 

Gis.: Well, he got his eighty men an’ one 
extry this mornin’. 

PuHIL.: One more than he asked for, eh? 

Gis.: (Nodding)—An’ every one hell-bent 
on bringin’ in a dozen scalps an’ gettin’ pro- 
moted before their enlistment expires. Brown 
an’ Grummond— 

PuiL.: (Interrupting sharply as if Grum- 
mond’s name had some special interest) 
Grummond went too? 

Gis.: Yep. Grummond was leadin’ the 
cavalry. (Soberly) You know this kind 0 
thing goes hard with the women folks. 

Puit.: Ya lo creo! 

Grs.: Mrs. Grummond, now— 

PHIL.: You’ve not seen her? 


Gis.: Seen her this mornin’ when Grum- 
mond rode out. They just couldn’t keep her 
in bed then. Seems as if she can’t think of 
anything but how Grummond came back 
with the arrow in his cap, a couple o’ weeks 
ago, you know. 

Puit.: Si. I remember. The babe’s birth- 
day . . He’s still living—the little one? 

Grs.: Pickin’ up some now. The Colonel’s 
wife’s got Crow-Woman lookin’ after him .. 
Gosh, Portugee, this aint no place for women 
an’ kids. 

Puit.: Ah, Dios mio! (Knocks ashes from 
pipe. Mood changes. His mind turns to ac- 
tion). How long since Fetterman left? 

Gis.: Left about eleven. Near noon we 
heard shots over Lodge Trail Ridge. 

Pui.: (Apprehensively) Lodge 
Ridge? 

Gis.: Yep. Colonel Carrington cautioned 
’em not to go there . . (Shrugs) Quick firin’ 
it was, scatterin’, then in volleys; lasted half 
an hour..There ain’t a sound since. (Wind) 

Puit.: I reckon it’s been the devil’s own 
hell in those ravines. The Coronel sent a re- 
lief party? 

Gie.: All he dared. An’ the ambulances. 
He can’t strip the fort with the women an’ 
children here. 


Trail 
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FORT 
PHIL KEARNEY 
JULY 13. 185¢ 
AUGUST i868 
MARKED BY THE 
STATE OF WYOMING 


This monument now stands where Fort 
Kearney on the Bozeman Trail was built. 


‘ The fort was abandoned by the army in 


1868 and was burned by the Sioux. 


Puit.: Eighty-one men out with Fetter- 
man! (As if some plan occurred to him) 
How’s the Coronel’s horse, Gibson? 

Gis.: Newly shod yesterday. (Wind hows, 
blowing door open. Gibson closes it). Gosh, 
here comes your blizzard, Portugee. Bet the 
Colonel’ll be glad when the ambulances get 
in. (Confidentially) There aint but one-hun- 
dred an’ nineteen men left here to guard the 
fort an’ hardly twenty rounds of ammuni- 
tion a piece. If Red Cloud knew that,—better 
be shavin’ our heads, eh, Portugee? (He 
opens stove door and swings a big piece of 
wood toward opening. The Colonel just en- 
tering, observes his action). 

Car.: Saving of the wood, boy. No one 
knows when we'll get to the pinery again. 
(Seeing Phillips who comes forward.) Ha, 
Portugee, thank God, you got through! (They 
shake hands). 

Puit.: Gracias, Coronel. I’ve been at the 
heels of the Indians ever since I left Crazy 
Woman. 

Car.: Find Pete? 

Puit.: The redskins got him, Sir.—His torn 


_ mail sack. (Showing it.) 


Car.: I see.. Did they take him alive? 

Puit.: (Ominousiy) Alive. ..The worst yet. 

Car.: (Very seriously) Red Cloud’s warn- 
ing to the rest of us, I fancy. .Pete, poor chap. 
(Handling sack) He had a keen sense of duty. 
He must have made a great fight to defend 
his sack. 

Pu.: Si. . . (Offering a newspaper from 
pack.) His blood upon this paper, Sir. 

Car.: (Opening paper) Yes, I see. Ah, 
fairly blotting out the report of President 
Johnson’s message to Congress. (Gibson and 
Phillips draw up to the Colonel as if wishing 
to know the message, and Carrington reads 
as if he were deciphering the words.) 

“The Indians have unconditionally sub- 
mitted to our authority and are manifesting 
an earnest desire for a renewal of friendly 
relations” ... (Heartsick) So that’s what they 
still think in .Washington! 

Puit.: It’s a long way to Washington, 
Coronel. 

Car.: (Wearily) A long way, Portugee. 

Puit.: Maybe Mrs. Carrington will write 
to Pete’s wife. She needn’t know how bad it 
was. 

Car.: Yes. I’ll see to it. Orderly, take these 
letters down to the soldiers’ mess. 

Gis.: Yes sir. (Exit with package ef letters.) 

Car.: Any news of Red Cloud as you came 

west, Portugee? 


Puit.: Mirrers flashing from the hills all 
yesterday afternoon and signal fires last night. 
It looks like a big pow-wow. I followed 
along their fresh trail. (Mrs. Grummend en- 
ters quickly) Ah, Mrs. Grummond! 

Car.: (Quietly) Crazed with anxiety about 
her husband. 

Mrs. Grum.: (A young Southern woman of 
an appealing type. A little shawl over her 
head. Carrying field glasses.) Have you seen? 

Car.: (Soothingly) Mrs. Grummond! You’ve 
come without your cloak! Here, have this 
seat by the fire. 

Mrs. Gr.: The ambulances. 
seen? 

Car.: Seen what? 

Mrs. Gr.: The ambulances.. I’ve been 
watching them from the sentry platform. 
They’re just crawling. 

Car.: (Hiding alarm) They’re driving 
slowly to keep the wounded from being jolted. 

Mrs, Gr.: (Touching her glasses) 1 could 
see how the horses had to strain forward. 
They’re heavily loaded, Colonel Carrington. 

Car.: It’s upgrade, you know. 

PuiL.: (Who has been at window) They’re 
here. They’re driving round to the hospital 
now. 

Mrs. Gr.: (Rushing to window)—The hos- 
pital’s not finished yet. Not a stove nor a 
bed in it. Wounded men couldn’t be nursed 
there. 

PHIL: 
Senora. 

Mrs. Gr.: Look—wounded men aren’t car- 
ried that way—covered with canvas 
(A deep moan as if she’d seen something 
worse than she imagined.) 

Car.: Come, Mrs. Grummond; sit here in 
the rocker. (Numbly she allows them to lead 
her to the chair.) 

Mrs. Gr.: Who ever saw the dead like that! 

Car.: (To Phillips) They should have fas- 
tened the canvas down better. 

Puit.: Such a wind would rip any fasten- 
ing. (Gibson bursts in.) 

Car.: (Inquiringly) Well, Gibson? 

Gis.: (Tense. Stammering. Stops short as 
he sees that Mrs. Grummond is there). They 
—they— 

Mrs. Gr.: (Detached) Who ever saw the 
dead like that! 

G1s.: I hope you haven’t seen ’em, ma’am. 

Puit.: The wind blew back the canvas 
when she was looking out. (He goes to chest 
and takes out his white buffalo-skin robe*.) 


I’ve been 


Come away from the window, 


*The white buffalo skin was rare and very great- 
ly prized. 


Sergeant Samuel Gib- 
son, the 18-year-old 
orderly of the play, is 
still living, hale and 
happy, with his family 
at Bellevue, Nebraska. 
He is here shown 
(right) talking over 
pioneer times with 
John G, Neihardt, 
Poet Laureate of Ne- 
braska, whose fine 
epics are based an na- 
tive Western material. 
The photograph was 
taken in the office of 
Central High School, 
maha. 
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Car.: The wounded are probably following 
in another ambulance. 

Gu.: They’re wanting you out there, Sir. 

Car.: Yes, yes. I must go. My coat, Gibson. 
Perhaps Mrs. Carrington—(Interrupted by 
Mrs. Carrington’s entrance.) Ah, my dear, 
you'll stay here with her (Indicating Mrs. 
Grummond.) 

Mrs. Car.: (Older than Mrs. Grummond, 
calm, kind, maternal)—Certainly. I’ve been 
looking for her. 

Car.: She stole out to the sentry platform, 
it seems. Keep her here. (Exit) 

(Mrs. Carrington approaches Mrs. Grum- 
mond) 

Mrs. Gr.: I saw.... They are—all—dead. 

Mrs. Car.: (Believing that one must face 
the terrible truth) Yes... .they are 
.. dead. (Pause. Wind). 

Mrs. Gr... Who ever saw the dead like 
that... so dead. 

Gis.: (Meaning well but putting a new 
idea into her mind) I'll bet some o’ them sure 
saved a shot for themselves. The red-skins 
never got all of ’em alive, ma’am. 

Mrs. Car.: Hush. 

Mrs. Gr.: Got them alive?..I hadn't 
thought of that—yet (Rising with determin- 
ation) I must see him—I must see him. 

Mrs. Car. :—No, no, Mrs. Grummond. Wait 
here until Colonel Carrington comes back. 

Mrs. Gr.: Let me go. I must see him. 

Gis.: (In front of the door, barring her 
way.) It ain’t no place for you, ma’am. They 
sent me away. 

Mrs. Gr.: I must see him. Let me pass. 

Gis.: The bodies aint identified, Ma’am. 
It’ll take some time. 

Puit.: Stay here, Senora. I will look for 
him. 

Mrs. Car.: Yes, yes. Let Portugee go. 

Mrs. Gr.: (Looking full at him, as if she 
saw him for the first time and realized his 
power and sympathy.) Thank you, John 
Phillips. 

Puit.: Here, wrap her in my robe. 
cold. 

Mrs. Car.: That’s kind of you, Portugee. 
(He goes out.) (She wraps Mrs. Grummond 
in the robe and they sit by the stove.) A 
soldier’s wife must be so brave. 

Mrs. Gr.: I’m not praying—any more—for 
his life to be spared; just that he has been 
spared torture...Must I be braver than that? 

Mrs. Car.: I hope not, oh I hope not. 

Gis.: Lieutenant Grummond an’ Brown had 
a pact, ma’am. I heard 'em swear it the 
night Bowers was brought in tomahawked. If 
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they was together, you can be sure the red- 
skins never took ’em alive. 

(Dull sound of pounding nails in heavy 
planks and weird sound of screech of saw at 
intervals now throughout rest of play. Wind 
also). 

Mrs. Gr.: (Nervously) What's that? 

Mrs. Car.: (Gently) The dead, you know, 
must be buried. 

Mrs. Gr.: But that noise? 

Gis.: They’re makin’ coffins, ma’am. 
Brought the tools over here to the commissary 
where the lumber was stored. The men’s 
goin’ to be buried. The quartermaster’s 
goin’ to issue new uniforms. With their caps 
pulled down maybe they’ll look kinder like 
themselves again. 

Mrs. Car.: Hush, boy. 

Mrs. Gr.: Their caps pulled down?. .Oh, 
..yes. (Wind). 

Mr. Car.: (Rising) The storm is on us.. 
Snow. I'll light the lamp. 

Gis.: Don’t it seem strange now that there’s 
folks all over the Ohio’ valley an’ back in 
Tennessee where Mrs. Grpmmond here came 
from sittin’ down to their supper tables just 
about now an’ not knowin’ anything about 
what’s happened out here! 

Mrs. Car.: And sometime, Sam, people will 
be sitting peacefully around their hearths 
here. 

Gis.: Never troublin’ about what’s passin’ 
on their frontiers I reckon. 

Mrs. Car.: That’s. . .life. 

(Colonel Carrington and Phillips now enter 
and the wind sweeps in with them. Near the 
door they stamp and shake their coats. Mrs. 
Carrington advances to Carrington). 

Gis.: (As they enter) The Colonel’s back. 

Mrs. Car.: (Crossing to Colonel) It’s worse 
than you feared? 

Car.: (Shocked) It’s—it ’s—unspeakable. 

Mrs. Gr.: (Rising to Phillips who ap- 
proaches her) You found him? He wasn’t 
taken alive? 

Puit.: (Gently)—Lo sienta, senora. He isn’t 
there..The ambulances brought only forty- 
nine. 

Mrs. Gr.: 
Oh! 

PHIL. : 


(Sinking back into her chair)— 


(Deeply touched) — Misericordia, 
Madre de Cristo! 


Car.: I shall go out in the morning and 
bring in the rest myself. 

Mrs. Car.: (Involuntarily showing her 
alarm)—Oh! 

Mrs. Gr.: There are enough widows here 
now. 

Car.: The Indians do not abandon their 
dead, no matter what the cost. 

Mrs. Ge.: But it can’t matter to him. .now. 
(Detached from natural fears. She lapses into 
a cold absorption.) se 

Car.: (Thoughtfully) —To leave them 
would be a confession of weakness that might 
encourage Red Cloud to attack the fort. For 
the sake of the living as well as the dead, I 
must bring them in. I see it clearly. It is 
duty. (Looking at Mrs. Carrington.) 

Mrs. Car.: _— consenting): I under- 
stand. It. .is. .duty. 

Car.: My dear, you’re cold. More fire, boy. 

Gis. (Putting in more wood): Twenty-five 
below zero, I venture, Colonel. (Meanwhile 
Phillips is cleaning his gun and pistols.) 

Car.: Yes. And that means frozen hands 
and feet.° You go down to the barracks, Gib- 
son, and tell the captain to change his sentries 
every fifteen minutes. And tell him to inspect 
the guns carefully. 

Gis. (Saluting): Yes sir. (Turns to go). 

Car.: And, Gibson—tell Captain Powell to 
draw up the wagon boxes in a corral around 


the powder pit: 

Gis.: Yes sir. 

Car.: And see, yourself, that there’s a cask 
of water and a supply of biscuits in the pit. 
(From his pocket he takes tape and wire 
which he winds to make a fuse.) 

Gis.: I will, Sir. (As he goes out the wind 
avhistles like an Indian war whoop). 

Mrs. Car.: A war whoop? The Sioux? 

Pui. (Very calm): The wind, senora. 

Car. (To ‘Mrs. Carrington and Phillips): 
We may as-well face the facts. Red Cloud 
may attack at any minute. The snow is pil- 
ing in great drifts along the stockade. They 
could get over easily. 

Mrs. Car.: And what can a sentry see 
through this blinding snow? 

Car.: In case of an attack, you with all the 
other women and children will take refuge 
immediately in the powder magazine. If Red 
Cloud gets over the stockade we'll fight from 
the wagon boxes drawn up around it. 

Mrs. Car.: And our ammunition so low. 

Car.: There’s a keg of powder yet in the 
magazine. (From oil can he pours oil on 


fuse.) 


Cairn marking the site of the Fetterman 

massacre, six miles from Fort Phil Kearney, 

and twenty miles north of Sheridan, Wyom- 
ing. “There were no survivors.” 


Mrs. Car.: Ah, you’ve made a fuse! I see... 

Car.: If everything becomes hopeless we'll 
all fall back to the pit. Red Cloud shall never 
take any of us alive. 

Mrs. Gr. (Her voice high and unnatural, 
startling the others): Never take us alive! Ha, 
ha, ha, ha! (Slowly) To be dead is to be safe. 
Oh, let us all pray to be safe. 

Mrs. Car.: (Soothing) Dear heart, dear 
heart. . (The two men look at each other des- 
perately, helplessly). 

Puit.: The blizzard may delay the Indians, 
Coronel. (Keeps watch of Mrs. Grummond.) 

Car.: That’s true, Portugee. They’re some- 
times slow to follow up a success. And the 
cold—it will be cold for then~ too. . 

Puit.: I-l’m going to look around a bit. 
(Exit). 

Car.: There might be time to get reinforce- 
ments and ammunition from Laramie if I 
could send dispatches. 

Mrs. Car.: Think of the distance to Lar- 
amie. (Wind). 

Car. (Thoughtfully): Yes..And the bitter 
cold. Likely to last for weeks. (Discouraged) 
I doubt if any man or horse could stand the 
journey. ; 

Mrs. Car.: And the trail will be watched. 

Car.: Yes. Of course Red Cloud will be 
expecting us to send a messenger. 

Mrs. Car. (Quietly): What torture would- 
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n’t they devise if they caught the courier! 

Car.: He would have to leave the trail and 
travel nights only, hiding in ravines by day, 

Mrs. Car.: Suppose he got through: he 
would be a marked man for the Indians to 
hector or destroy all the rest of his life. 

Car.: Yes, but that’s the sacrifice a man’s 
country sometimes demands, . Duty, you know, 
—duty. 

Mrs. Car. (Agreeing, with a sigh): Yes, | 
know. I know.. But who could do it? 

Car.: I shall ask for volunteers. Here’s Gib- 
son back. (As Gibson enters, wind accom- 
panying him.) 

Mrs. Car.: I can’t think of a single soldier 
here who'd be likely to get through. 

Car. (Writing hastily): Here, Gibson; post 
this in the mess hall. I’m calling for a vol- 
unteer to carry important dispatches to 
Laramie. 

Gis. (His boyish voice deeper): Yes sir. | 
thought of that, Sir. 

Car.: If Red Cloud takes Fort Phil Kearney, 
the Bozeman trail will be closed. 

Gis.: Yes sir. I thought of that. The idea 
just flashed over me while I was lookin’ at 
the keg of powder there in the magazine. It 
aint just a question of us being taken or not. 

Car.: No. It’s a bigger question than the 
lives of any of us. 

Gis.: I’ll carry the dispatches, Colonel Car- 
rington. 

Car. (Surprised): You, Gibson? 

Gis.: I reckon I could wriggle past them 
red devils somehow. 

Car. (Testing him): 236 miles, Gibson? 
(Wind) 

Gis.: I’m strong, Sir. I used to work in a 
blacksmith shop before I joined up to come 
out here. 

Car.: Long, arctic miles, lad. 

Gis.: I reckon I can stand the cold about 
as well as anybody. 

Car.: Indians watching every foot of the 
trail, at least as far as Crazy Woman. (Sound 
of hammers.) You realize what Red Cloud 
would do if he caught you? 

Gis.: Yes..I saw the bodies in there, Col- 
onel.—Seems as if I’d got kind of used to the 
idea of torture an’ dyin’ since sunup this 
mornin’. .Duty is duty, I reckon. 

Car.: If you knew the country, Gibson, I'd , 
trust you with the dispatches. .Post the no- 
tice, lad, and ask Jim Bridger to select a 
suitable volunteer, if there is one. 

Gis.: (Click as each salutes the other, Car- 
rington thus conveying his appreciation to 
Gibson). Yes sir. (Exit). 

Car. (Thoughtfully): He was a boy this 
morning. .My pen,-I must prepare the dis- 
patches. (Sits, to write). 

Mrs. Car.: Perhaps the report of eighty-one 
dead and—and—mutilated will stir Wash- 
ington to send us the reinforcements and 
ammunition. 

Car.: Perhaps. There hasn’t been news like 
this since the Alamo. 

(Reading as he writes) “Three commis- 
sioned officers and seventy-six privates— 

Mrs. Car.: And some of them only ten days 
more to serve until their terms of enlistment 
expired. Hoping for promotion— 

Mrs. Gr.: They will have a decent burial.” 

Car. (As he writes): “Seventy-six privates 
and two civilians under the command of 
Lieutenant Fetterman met an overwhelming 
force of Sioux under Red Cloud.” (Wind). 
“There were no survivors.” 

Mrs. Gr.: The days I felt anxiety and fear, 
—even those days were good days. 

Mrs. Car. (Going to her): You're cold yet. 
Come, let me draw the robe around you bet- 

(Concluded on Page 13) 
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Royalty In America 


y grandmother,” said our friend 

the banker, “used to tell me that 
the King of France had often slept 
upon her father’s kitchen floor.” 

“In this country?” 

“In central New York. Those were 
pioneer days, of course, and what seems 
to us incredible hardship was then 
quite the usual thing. Still, even in 
pioneer times, kitchen floors were not 
the common lot of royalty.” 

Legends and mysteries find rapid 
currency even in these prosaic days. A 
century or more ago there was quite as 
much readiness to hear and spread a 
tale of the unusual as the romance-lov- 
ing heart could wish. Tales of the Lost 
Dauphin of France—the little boy who 
lay ill and neglected in prison in the 
days of the French Revolution—were 
many. The belief that he was stolen 
away from his jailers and brought to 
America found many willing believers 
in the Old World and the New. 

Hidden away in the fastnesses of 
American forests, child by adoption of 
a native family of the New World, the 
descendant of the royal house was sup- 
posed to be living, his early days of 
glory and of downfall forgotten in the 
illness and abuse that his captivity had 
brought upon him. 

The man who was presumed by many 
to bear this royal heritage came from 
the Indian village of Caughnawaga in 
Quebec. This had originally been a 
village of “praying Indians” colonized 
there by the French; and at the time 
of the birth of Eleazar Williams, just 
after the close of the American Revolu- 
tion, their numbers were greatly aug- 
mented by Iroquois allies of the British, 
withdrawing from their old haunts 
along the Mohawk River to a more 
northern retreat. 

Eleazar was one of thirteen children 
in the hut of one of the Caughnawaga 
families. He and another of the fold 
were brought down to the United States 
to be educated; but the darker brother 
soon listened to the call of the wild and 
returned to his native village. Eleazar 
remained, to become, later on, a student 
of divinity and a candidate for relig- 
ious ordination. 

Before entering upon the religious 
life, however, he was caught up in the 
second war with England, and as a 
member of the staff of General Dear- 
born, rendered service of a secret na- 
ture which was most effective in deal- 
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ing with the shrewd and disaffected 
Iroquois. 

This warfare must have seemed 
peaceful by comparison with the suc- 
ceeding years of his life. Perhaps these 
years were not at first so full of con- 
troversy as they appeared later in view 
of the storm that arose when his claim 
to royal birth was put forward. Those 
who denied the possibility of such a 
claim were quick to discredit Williams 
by throwing the least favorable light 


ELEAZAR WILLIAMS 
Whom many believed to be the lost Dauphin 
of France. 


upon all the cctions of his life; while 
those who took his part could see only 
the highest motives and noblest achieve- 
ments in his whole life history. 

His adherents pointed out the fact 
that he did not look in the least like an 
Indian, nor in any way did he resemble 
those who had been thought to be his 
parents and brothers and sisters. Many 
saw in him a remarkable resemblance to 
the King of France, father of the Lost 
Dauphin. It was said that his Indian 
foster-father, during the years of Elea- 
zar’s boyhood, had made frequent and 
regular visits from Caughnawaga to 
Albany, always returning with a supply 
of money which he had mysteriously 
obtained there. 

Scars and sores upon the claimant’s 
body were said to be the result of the 
cruel mistreatment which he had re- 
ceived at the wicked hands of the jailer 


Simon, in France. Other reminders of 
the old days—medals, tapestry, a mis- 
sal—were produced, and said to have 
been part of the contents of a chest left 
with the boy’s foster-father when the 
lad was delivered to his care. 

But those who scoffed at the claim 
declared that the sores and scars, the 
tokens and the medals, had all been 
manufactured as a means of deluding 
the public. They denounced Williams 
as a perjurer, and tried to show that 
he had been an evil-doer all his life. 
Others were heartily amused by the 
contrast between the French royal line 
and this humble Indian catechist. In 
Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain 
laughed at the legend in his character 
of the depraved old tramp who called 
himself the King, and who with Huck 
and Jim floated down the Mississippi 
on their raft. 

After discounting partisan tales on 
both sides, enough facts remain to give 
us a life story of unusual interest. Wil- 
liams was acknowledged to have been a 
great factor in the Christianizing of 
the Oneida Indians, among whom he 
labored, and in starting them in the 
ways of civilization. Like many Indian 
tribes, they were divided into two 
parties. These were first known as the 
Christian and the pagan parties—desig- 
nations still often found in use. But 
the “pagan” Oneidas soon protested 
against this distinction. 

“We too are Christians,” they main- 
tained. “It is true that we are not in 
agreement with our brothers in many 
matters, but we are no longer to be 
called pagans. Thereafter the two fac- 
tions dmong the Oneidas were known 
as the First Christian Party and the 
Second Christian Party. 

Williams was one of the leaders in 
the migration which took place about 
a century ago, when the greater portion 
of the Oneidas left their New York 
village and journeyed to find a new 
home in Wisconsin. Here, on the 
waters of Green Bay, they settled down. 
Wider lands were these, and richer, 
than those left behind, but far less sur- 
rounded by white settlement. Here has 
been their home ever since. 

From this time until his death at the 
age of seventy, Eleazar Williams seems 
ever to have been the subject of bitter 
disagreement. If there was truth in the 
story of his royal birth, what a life this 

(Concluded on Page 27) 





Friends through life and eternity—the famous 
Goethe-Schiller Monument at Weimar. 


O student at any German university 
or conservatory allows his school 
years to pass without an excursion to 
the Thuringian Forest. Winter is a 
happy time in Thuringia during winter 
sports, but most young people prefer to 
take a walking tour through these hills 
at Pentecost just after the evergreen 
begins to grow, or at Michaelmas when 
autumn colors have come. German stu- 
dents feel that these excursions must 
never be solely for amusement; there 
must always be an important goal, some 
historic monument, some picturesque 
town, some artistic shrine. I remember 
wandering over from Jena one Septem- 
ber day. Knapsacks were growing 
heavier and legs less reliable as we en- 
tered Weimar, the cozy town which 
Germans long considered the northern 
Athens. 


After twenty years I returned to 
Weimar. I had traveled more comfort- 
ably but was fatigued when I arrived 
at the hotel. The dining room on a shel- 
tered porch invited me. No sooner was 
my supper served than I began tw feel 
among the guests that same congenial 
spirit that had impressed me s» long 
ago. At a large table in one corner sat 
a lone guest absorbed in his newspaper. 
Soon a colleague joined him and I could 
hear them discussing business. A third 
joined the party, a doctor; then three 
more chums arrived, one of them an 
artist. The latter at once showed the 
others a sketch he had just made of 
the doctor. Immediately there was 
praise and condemnation of the por- 
trait; they all regarded the doctor from 


every angle, they criticized the size of 
the eye, they objected to the length of 
the nose, they could not understand the 
shadows. They called the waiter to give 
an impersonal judgment. Everyone 
present, myself included, felt he must 
contribute an opinion, and so in half 
an hour we were all congenially talking 
of world affairs and art matters. That 
is still the spirit of Weimar. 

The physiognomy of the town is 
pleasant. Irregular streets meet in 
large sunny squares; many old gabled 
houses are jostled between modern 
business apartments. Here and there 
medieval tradesmen’s signs hang above 
the doorways. An ancient fountain 
splashes lazily; wooden shoes of the 
peasant women clatter over the cobble- 
stones on market days. Parks and soft 
meadows surround the town, and the 
Ilm, a tiny stream, meanders along the 
valley farther into Thuringia. 


Weimar, the capital of the former 
Grand Duchy of Saxe-Weimar, was 
fortunate in her rulers. The Grand 
Duke Charles Augustus and his consort 
the Duchess Anna Amalia were the 
first to assemble great talents at their 
court. They too were fortunate in their 
son and his wife, the Russian Princess 
Anna Paulowna, who brought not only 
great art treasures to Weimar but also 
an alert and sympathetic mind into this 
already brilliant circle. Nowhere in 
Germany does one find such great re- 
gret over the passing of princely power 
as in Weimar, whose last Duke abdi- 
cated before he ever occupied the apart- 
ments he was adding to his castle. 

In 1774 Grand Duke Charles met 
Goethe in Frankfurt-am-Main. The 
poet felt himself immediately attracted 
to the Duke and wished to enter his 
service. Goethe’s father tried to pre- 
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Weimar, Shrine of Genius 
By J. Fred Lissfelt 


vent a second meeting and was about to 
send his son to Italy when young Wold- 
gang accepted the invitation to Wei- 
mar, a visit which became a life-long 
stay. Goethe’s influence at court, where 
he was immediately elected councillor, 
was tremendous. His genius for di- 
plomacy as well as his literary works 
made him a court favorite. With Anna 
Amalia he planned to beautify the cas- 
tle and the town. Weiland, the poet, 
was already at the court, but Goethe 
was instrumental in bringing Schiller 
from Jena and in finding a berth for 
the theologian Herder. Later he influ- 
enced his patron to aid the young paint- 
er Preller. In the salons of Frau von 
Stein and Fraeulein von Gockhausen, 
Goethe prepared dramas that were 
played by the court amateurs in the al 
fresco theater at the Belvedere. 


Franz Liszt, the 
Hungarian com- 
poser, as a young 
man. He became 
conductor of the 
orchestra at Wei- 
mar in 1849 and 
lived there for 
thirty years, the 
center of a coterie 
of great musicians. 


Below, the room 

where Friedrich 

Schiller worked and 

died, still preserved 

intact at his home 
in Weimar. 
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Franz Liszt at a later day recognized 
the charm of Weimar and the culture 
of its court. His appointment as con- 
ductor at the ducal opera was the be- 
ginning of his influence on modern 
musical history, dating from 1850 when 
he brought Wagner from his exile in 
Zurich and produced Lohengrin. 

Nowadays the visitor may wander 
leisurely about this sleepy town and 
into the dwellings of Schiller, Goethe 
or Liszt, to learn how simply these 
great creators lived. In Goethe’s house, 
one is bewildered by his artistic and 
scientific collections that give evidence 
of the variety of his research. In Liszt’s 
house, his old housekeeper, Pauline 
Apel, who died a year ago, made me 
feel as if I might expect the master to 
return at any minute. She arranged his 
bed daily. There were always fresh 
flowers on his desk, his last manuscripts 
lay on the work table; the pianos were 
open and his trophies were all about 
the rooms. Pauline always began thus: 
“Everything is just as it was when he 
left for Bayreuth.” Liszt might have 
departed an hour before. 

There is a school of painting in Wei- 
mar founded in 1860. Students display 
their works in show windows about the 


town, but none seems important. Of 
deeper interest are the Cranachs (Cran- 
ach, both father and son, the sixteenth 
century painters, were natives of Wei- 
mar )—a crucifixion in the Stadtkirche, 
the largest and finest painting of the 
elder Cranach, and many portraits in 
the castle and the museum. Weimar 
owns the original sketches for the heads 
of the apostles in Leonardo da Vinci’s 
Last Supper, a collection coveted by 
Queen Victoria, who owned the draw- 
ing of the Christ head. She offered a 
million for the collection, but canny 
Weimar replied with an offer of a mil- 
lion for her one drawing.. 

After Napoleon’s defeat councillors 


(Right) The Grand 
Ducal Palace of 
Weimar on the 
lovely banks of the 
River Ilm. The gal- 
lery of the castle 
contains the orig- 
inal drawings of 
Da Vinci for the 


‘heads of the disci- 


ples in the Last 
Supper—one of the 
most coveted art 
treasures of the 
world. 


(Ovai above) The 
“Garden House,” a 
charming rural re- 
treat where Goethe 
did much of his 
best work. 


(Left) The linden- 
arched avenue lead- 
ing to the Belve- 
dere, a. celebrated 
palace and park 
near Weimar much 


beloved by Goethe. 


from Weimar were among the strongest 
at the Congress of Vienna. When Ger- 
many reorganized her forces after the 
Great War, she came to Weimar and 
amid the finest traditions of old Ger- 
many, drew up her new republican con- 
stitution. A certain gentility seems to 
go hand in hand with a quiet tact among 
the citizens of this town that inspires 
great confidence. 

One rainy night at the end of Au- 
gust, I walked out toward the Belve- 
dere under an archway of giant lindens 
planted by Goethe. It was a two-mile 
walk and by the time I reached the 
park, the rain had ceased. From the 
high terrace by an artificial pond, I 


a 


looked over into the Ilm valley toward 
Taubbach and Ehringsdorf. 

“Can you tell me,” I said to an old 
gentleman who was strolling alone, 
“whether it is too late to visit the open 
air theater where Goethe played?” 

He smiled: “The gateway may be 
closed; you can peep through the shrub- 
bery if you like. But look yonder at 
those two pretty villages. Something 
more interesting is happening over 
there. See those two huts built like the 
entrance to a mine. Well, several Hei- 
delberg students have gained their doc- 
tor’s degrees as a result of their work 
over there. They are now making ex- 
cavations that are revealing some won- 
ders from the glacial age, and of pre- 
historic man. Have you not heard, they 
found a skull and two teeth which sci- 
entists assure us are the missing link 
between the Neanderthal man and the 
ancestors of the Slav races.” 

He smiled again. “Even Nature con- 
spires to make Weimar the center of 
German culture. You should spend a 
summer here soon, we have so much... 
have you been...” 


He related the riches of the museum 
and the archives. He insisted on “Auf 
Wiedersehen” as we parted. It was the 
spirit of Weimar. 
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Balladry of the Appalachians 


By John Harrington Cox 


Eprror’s Note:—Professor Cox, of West 
Virginia University, is an authority on bal- 
ladry of the Appalachian Mountains. He 
has issued, through the Harvard Press of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, a rich and inter- 
esting compilation entitled “FotK SoNncs OF 
THE SouTH,” a book that should be in high 
school libraries. The references by numbers 


in the article are to this volume. 


F THE various types of folk- 

poetry the ballad is without 
doubt the most important. It is the 
aristocrat among folk-songs. In its 
primitive form it was probably a story 
in verse accompanied by singing and 
dancing. The dancing element disap- 
peared long since, so that a ballad may 
be described as a story that is sung. 
In modern times the singing has often 
vanished and the stanzas are merely 
recited. 

Ballads deal with all sorts of sub- 
jects. Any incident or happening in 
the community, whether trivial or im- 
portant, whether tragic or comic, might 
be made the subject of a ballad. The 
story of a man beating his wife is 
turned into the comic ballad “Dandoo,” 
No. 29; two maidens dwelling together 
furnish material for “Bessie Bell and 
Mary Gray,” No. 22; a high-born lady 
going off with a Gypsy prince yields 
“The Gypsy Laddie,” No. 21; a lady 
who died of a broken heart is immor- 
talized in “Lord Lovel,’ No. 12; and 
so on. 

One of the interesting things about a 
ballad is that it seems to have no au- 
thor. No name is attached and no 
date. Of course it must have been 
made at some time by somebody, either 
a single person alone, or several per- 
sons, each contributing one or more 
stanzas. Having made it, the authors 
sank out of sight, being of no great im- 
portance. The song itself was the 
thing cared for. That the makers of 
it should disappear is not so strange 
when one considers that the old songs 
were not written down but sung. If 
they caught the fancy of the listeners 
they were sung over and over again 
and perpetuated by oral processes, 
often for hundreds of years. 


Another interesting thing about bal- 
lads is that they are always changing. 
Words, phrases, sertences, and _ inci- 
dents are altered or left out, either on 
purpose or through forgetfulness; new 
elements are added to suit the occasion; 
parts of one song are put into another 
to finish out a tale; all sorts of addi- 
tions, omissions and variations may oc- 
cur, some voluntary, some involuntary. 
In this way a ballad may be almost en- 
tirely remade by the folk, a process 
sometimes called communal re-creation. 
Almost any of the ballads will illustrate 
these changes, for example, “Lord 
Randal,” No. 4, or “John Hardy,” No. 
35. On the other hand, a ballad may be 
passed down from one singer to another 
for a long period of time with but slight 
variations, as in “Fair Charlotte,” 
No. 80. 

No country has a finer lot of old bal- 
lads than England. They fill five large 
volumes in Mr. Child’s great collection, 
English and Scottish Popular Ballads. 
Altogether they number 305, ranging 
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playing a banjo accompaniment to the old- 

time ballads. Every one knows them and can 

sing them from childhood. The highlanders 

also play a characteristic instrument, the 
5 Porteny made nowhere else. 
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in subject matter from grave to gay, 
all the way from “Edward,” whose 
theme is the murder of a father by his 
son, to “The Farmer’s Curst Wife,” in 
which the Devil carries off an old 
scolding woman, but, being unable to 
manage her, brings her back to her 
husband. These old songs were the 
common possession of the folk. They 
had not learned them from books but 
from each other through oral processes, 
They were best known by the illiter- 
ate, and as the people became book- 
learned they lost both the inclination 
and the power to remember the old 
ballads. 


Emigrants from the British Isles 
brought many of these old ballads with 
them to America. The Southern Appa- 
lachians were settled largely by them 
and their descendants. This is an im- 
mense area, consisting of the mountain- 
ous parts of Virginia, West Virginia, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, North Carolina, 
South Carolina, and Georgia. In these 
mountains homes were far apart, vil- 
lages and towns small and infrequent. 
People were thrown largely upon their 
own resources. The stream of civili- 
zation passed around this region and 
left these folk isolated, as it were, upon 
an island. Luxuries were unknown, 
schools mostly non-existent, books few 
or none at all. But the folk-memory 
is marvelously tenacious and it held on 
to the old songs that came over from 
the homeland. They furnished one of 
the chief means of entertainment as 
well as a tie to the past. It is only 
recently that this great body of folk- 
song has been discovered and the 
Southern Appalachians have become 
the happy hunting grounds of collec- 
tors and scholars. 


The ballads in Mr. Child’s collection 
are commonly referred to as the tradi- 
tional ballads. Of these ninety-two 
have been recovered in the United 
States, according to Dr. Reed Smith 
of the University of South Carolina, 
all but twenty-two of them being found 
in the South. Many variants of par- 
ticular ballads are found and hundreds 
of tunes have been recovered, consti- 
tuting a mass of folk-music of no mean 
proportions. Rare ballads also come 
to hand, remembered by only two or 
three singers in the whole country. 
Such a one is “Leezie (Lizzie) Lind- 
say,” a fine old Scotch song of which 
Mr. Child prints a version in twenty- 
eight stanzas. The one printed here 
was found in West Virginia. 

“Will ye gang to the Highlands, Leezzie 
Lindsay, 
Will ye gang to the Highlands wi’ me? 


(Concluded on Page 25) 
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The Bozeman Trial 
_ (Concluded from Page 8) 


ter. You know this is Portugee’s white buf- 
falo protective power, the Indians believe. 
Portugee wouldn’t part with this for a load of 
gold dust. 

Car. (Who has walked to window and 
looked out): A courier now could ride till 
dawn and leave no trail if he could get 
through the cordon of Indians and keep his 
way. (To Mrs. Carrington.) Can you write 
to Pete’s wife, care of the sutler at Laramie? 

.You know. .You’ve written so many of those 
letters. 

Mrs. Car. (Sitting at table and taking pen): 
I have only the vaguest idea of what hap- 
pened to Pete. 

Car.: Vague? Yes, that’s best. (She writes.) 
(Wind). 

(Gibson enters). 

Ah, Gibson! Has Bridger found a man? 

Gis.: He'll be in directly, Sir. 

Mrs. Car.: I didn’t think we had a soldier 
that could qualify. 

Car.: He must be all right if Bridger OK’d 
him. (Portugee enters.) Ah, Portugee’s back 
too. (Portugee advances and opens his coat 
showing that he is carrying a sleeping baby.) 

Mrs. Car.: He’s brought her baby! 

(They watch while he lays it in Mrs. Grum- 
mond’s arms). 

Puit.: There; senora, your baby will fill 
your heart. 

Mrs. Gr. (Clasping child): Forgive me!... 
Had I forgotten him? (Mrs. Carrington and 
she gaze lovingly at the child). 

Car.: I shall send a courier to Laramie, 
Phillips. Bridger has found a man. 

Gis.: He is your man, Sir. 

Put. (Simply): Si, I will carry the dis- 
patches, Coronel. 

Car. (Surprised): Why, you’re not a soldier, 
Phillips. 

Puit.: I know the country, Sir. 

Car.: True. But you’re not yet naturalized, 
You’re risking your life for a country that 
has no claim on you. 

PuiL.: No claim? Perhaps long ago, Cor- 
onel, I left my home in the Island of Fayal 
to do this very thing..No claim? Madre de 
Cristo, she knows. 

Car.: The danger no one understands bet- 
ter than you. 

PuiL.: Time is passing, Coronel. 

Car.: I must be fair to you. In case of suc- 
cess I can promise you no. reward. Washing- 
ton is very slow to recognize civilian heroism. 

Puit.: Coronel, I shall have to take your 
horse for the journey. 

Car.: Yes, yes. Not another nag here that 
would have a chance of taking you through. 
(To Gibson.) Have the horse saddled and 
bring it round. 

Gis.: Yes sir. 

Puit.: A little grain and some biscuits in 
the saddle bags. (He pulls on his long buf- 
falo-skin boots, gets his fur gauntlets and cap 
from his chest and prepares for the journey 
as they talk). 

Car. (To Gibson): See to it. 

Gis.: I will, Sir. (Exit.) 

Car: My pistols? 

Put.: No. Mine are ready. Gun ready. 
~~ ) Everything ready, Coronel. 

: Ammunition? 

i Enough. af Weighing his bag.) 1 

must think of the horse. 
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Lord Jim 
By DeWitt Miller 
Fairfax High School, Los Angeles, Cal. 


TRE Malays of 


the jungle vil- 
lage, where he had 
elected to conceal 
his deplorable fac- 
ulty, added a word 
to the monosyllable 
of his incognito. 
They called him 
Tuan Jim; as one 
might say — Lord 
Jim.” 

The Malays had a remarkable faculty 
for clearness of definition. Thousands 
of readers from every corner of the 
earth have given their sanction to the 
correctness of his title. His haunting 
personality creeps over you as the story 


DeWitt Miller 








Car.: Here, then, are the dispatches and the 
letter to Pete’s wife. 

PHIL.: (Stowing them in his pocket) Yes, 
Coronel. 

Mrs. Gr. (Lifting white robe): And here 
is your robe, John Phillips. 

PHIL.: Keep it, senora. For him—the little 
one. Tell him some time, white buffalo-skin 
from Juan Felipe. 

Mrs. Gr.: I shall tell him, Juan Felipe. 
(She gives him her hand.) May God deliver 
you from Red Cloud. 

Puit.: Adios, senora. (Pounding at door). 

Car.: Gibson with the horse. 

Mrs. Car. (Shaking hands): God help you, 
Portugee. 

Puit.: I shall get through, senora, 

Car.: Go out by the water gate. 

Puit.: Si. Have no fear, Coronel. I shall 
deliver your dispatches at Laramie. 

Car. (Shaking hands): I believe you will, 
Phillips. God speed you. (Wind whistles as 
Phillips goes out). 

Mrs. Car.: Listen. (Wind.) The wind. 

(Plank falls in adjoining room.) 

A shot? 

Car.: The carpenters. 

Mrs. Car.: Hark! Don’t you hear a bark- 
ing? Is it the wolves or Indians? 

Car.: No echo. The wolves. A good sign. 
No Indians close. If Portugee can keep his 
way the storm may be more friend than 
enemy. (Looks at watch.) Five hours till 
dawn. . The horse is fresh. .newly shod. Two- 
hundred and thirty-six miles—four nights at 
best—God knows if he can hold out. 

Mrs. Gr. (Rising. Speaking with power 
and clearness as if she had had a vision): 
He will get through. I know it. It is written. 
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of his battle to regain lost honor is un- 
folded by Conrad’s master hand. By 
the time you reach the final chapter you 
have been conquered and are ready to 
bow like the rest, and acknowledge him 
—Lord Jim. 

He is real, and yet he is the culmin- 
ation of all that is romantic. He is 
subtle, “under a cloud,” and yet, his 
emotions are those which are common 
to all of us. In fact, there lies his 
strength. He is the battleground of one 
of the oldest of human problems. How 
far is an exalted and exacting sense of 
honor a virtue? In Jim we have a con- 
crete illustration. His golden dreams 
were allowed, because of fate and his 
extreme sensibility, to flower in all their 
fullness. He was forced on where we 
drop out. He had been taken unawares 
by a crisis which called for courage, 
and had failed. The world had branded 
him a coward and forgotten. But for 
Jim there was no such simple solution. 
His exacting sense of honor gave him 
no choice but to go on to the end— 
to a useless death—a slave to his ex- 
alted idealism. 














“He goes away from a living woman 
to celebrate his pitiless wedding with a 
shadowy ideal of conduct. Is he satis- 
fied—quite? How, I wonder?” 

That is what we all wonder. That is 
why he remains, when the mere facts of 
his story have unobtrusively given way 
to more immediate thoughts, and slipped 
quietly into oblivion. He refuses utter- 
ly to be forgotten, insisting on rising up 
like an evoked ghost in the most incon- 
grous times and places. 

No one can help admiring him for 
his silent determination to retrieve his 
lost honor. The world loves heroes, and 
yet, with Jim there is a difference. He 
is too real. It is too easy to imagine 
ourselves in his shoes, and for that 
reason he is always “under a cloud.” 
Perhaps, after all, that is his real claim 
to immortality. Perhaps in the final an- 
alysis it is his mystery, his ability to be 
always “inscrutable at heart” that gives 
him his place among the great charac- 
ters of the earth. It may well be. Those 
who know him do not care. They agree 
with the Malays: give him his title, and 
go no further. 
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LOUIS KOSSUTH 


Kossuth and Modern Hungary 
HEN a delegation of 520 Hung- 


garians, coming to America to 
attend the ceremonies in connection 
with the unveiling of a statue of Louis 
Kossuth, the Hungarian patriot, dis- 
embarked at New York City, March 
13, they were met not only by a wel- 
coming committee, but also by a crowd 
of several thousand compatriots who 
came to protest against the delegation 
from their homeland. The demonstra- 
tion was against the reactionary Horthy 
regime in Hungary, and a demand for 
the freedom from prison of a liberal 
editor, Baron Ludwig Hatvany, jailed 
for his opposition to the government. 
The next day the Kossuth delegation 
was officially welcomed at the City 
Hall by Mayor James Walker. Here 
also a heavy police guard was main- 
tained, but the only disturbance was 
the distribution of handbills of protest 
by the Anti-Horthy League and by the 
Hatvany Defense League, the two or- 
ganizations opposed to the delegation, 
who claim that the present government 
in Hungary, headed by Admiral Horthy, 
is altogether foreign to the principles 
of liberty and freedom for which Kos- 
suth fought in 1849. 


The statue was unveiled and pre- 
sented to the United States on March 
15, after a parade to Riverside Drive, 
during which a few people heckled the 
marchers and displayed posters inimical 
to the Horthy Government. At the 
presentation ceremonies the Hungarian 
delegation wore native costumes. The 
statue was presented by Mrs. Geza D. 
Berka, widow of a Hungarian editor 
who started the monument movement 
among Hungarians in the United States. 
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Map of the Great Smoky Mountains National 
Park, on the boundary-line between North 
Carolina and Tennessee. 




















A Yellowstone for the East 


GREAT National Park for the 

East, rivalling in beauty the parks 
of the West and accessible to three 
fourths of the nation’s population in a 
one-day ride has been made possible 
through the gift of $5,000,000 by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
to the Great Smoky Mountains Na- 
tional Fund Park. 

The donation makes certain that the 
$10,000,000 goal sought by the fund 
will be achieved, as the rest of the 
money has been raised by public sub- 
scription and by legislative appropri- 
ation in North Carolina and Tennessee. 
The money will be used to buy 700 
square miles of mountainous and scenic 
country in eastern Tennessee and west- 
ern North Carolina. It will include 
approximately 700,000 acres, of which 
300,000 acres are virgin forest. The 
park area has within its borders a score 
of peaks 6,000 feet high or higher, and 
hundreds of peaks tower above 5,000 
feet. A recent survey of the projected 
park’s wild animal life showed there 
were thousands of red deer, and that 
black bear, elk and smaller game were 
to be found in abundance. The tract 
contains more than 400 miles of trout 
streams. Knoxville, and Asheville are 
the largest cities adjacent to the park 
area. 

The gift by the Laura Spelman 
Rockefeller memorial is the largest gift 
for park purposes ever made by the 
Rockefellers, who have long been in- 
terested in parks, and have made large 
contributions to the fund raised to ac- 
quire and maintain the Palisades 
Interstate Park. 

With the opening of the Great Smoky 
Park, the first great park in the East 
will be available to travelers, and it is 
said to compare in .-magnitude and 
charm with the Yellowstone, Yosemite, 
Grand Canyon, and Glacier National 
Parks. 
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MRS. FLORENCE E. S. KNAPP 


Women and Graft 


OR several months a_ prominent 
woman official, Mrs. Florence E. S. 
Knapp, a dean of Syracuse University 
and former Secretary of State of New 
York, has been under grave suspicion. 
In her conduct of the state census of 
1925 numerous irregularities have come 
to light. Several relatives of Mrs. 
Knapp were employed as “assistant su- 
pervisors” and there is no evidence that 
they accomplished any work. Frequent 
trips were taken with friends, paid for 
at state expense. The charges were all 
crystallized in a report by Randall J. 
LeBoeuf, Jr., appointed by Governor 
Smith to investigate the case, who rec- 
ommended criminal prosecution of Mrs. 
Knapp on counts of grand larceny, for- 


gery, and sundry misdemeanors. 


The District Attorney of Albany 
County, after reviewing the evidence, 
concluded that there was not sufficient 
ground for conviction. Mrs. Knapp’s 
acts were indiscreet but not necessarily 
criminal, and her handling of the cen- 
sus on the whole had been the subject 
of commendation for its efficiency. 
Governor Smith, however, is not satis- 
fied and has ordered Attorney General 
Ottinger to reopen the case and sift it 
to the bottom before a special jury. 

If the Knapp case means anything, 
it simply proves that when it comes to 
public virtues, women are no less 4 
part of the human race than men. The 
supernatural should not be expected of 
them. The voting public is apparently 
no more consistent in standing by 4 
good woman official than a man. In 
Seattle recently, Mrs. Bertha K. Lan- 
dis, mayor for the last two years, was 
defeated for reelection by her male op- 
ponent, Frank Edwards, by 20,000. 





“TRADER HORN” 


Trader Horn in America 


HE arrival of Trader Horn (Al- 

fred Aloysius Smith) in New York 
City, there to be feted, interviewed 
and lionized, proves again that truth is 
not only infinitely stranger than fiction, 
but, in this case at least, much more 
profitable. For this gnarled, bent old 
man, whose book, 7'rader Horn, has 
been read and discussed as no other 
book of adventure in recent years, finds 
himself at the end of his life showered 
with praise and royalties. 

The story of the discovery of Trader 
Horn has already begun to assume the 
proportions of a legend. How an old 
peddler of tinware came one day to the 
home of Mrs. Ethelreda Lewis, a writ- 
er in Johannesburg, how she at first re- 
fused to buy anything, and then, as he 
turned to go, changed her mind and 
bought a gridiron, a purchase which led 
to the tale of the glamorous life of the 
old man, have become part of literary 
history. Every night, Horn scrawled 
out his story by the dim light of a 


candle in his dingy lodging, and at the 


end of each chapter Mrs. Lewis added 
her own conversation with Trader 
Horn, in which adventure and the phil- 
osophy of the man are woven together. 

In this country he is meeting poets, 
playwrights, and authors, posing for 
news-reels, and lecturing. He was the 
guest of honor at the first birthday 
party of the Literary Guild. A second 
volume about himself, again written in 
collaboration with Mrs. Lewis, is soon 
to appear. 





4 
A group of young high school editors from 
Eastern states attending the Columbia 
conference. 


High School Editors Meet 
HE fourth annual Columbia Schol- 


astic Press Association Convention, 
held on the Columbia University cam- 
pus March 9 and 10, was attended by 
over 1100 editors of junior and senior 
high school papers, who met to discuss 
the high school paper. Twenty-three 
states and the District of Columbia 
were represented at the convention. One 
of the delegates was perhaps the young- 
est editor and publisher in the United 
States, Vincent Vigoroux, who edits the 
Little Acorn, of New Rochelle, N. Y. 

At the convention talks were given 
by experienced journalists and news- 
paper men of the United States and 
England. Sectional conferences were 
held, at which the problems confronting 
a high-school editor were discussed, and 
visits were made to several large news- 
paper offices, where the students were 
shown how metropolitan papers are 
made. The delegstes were guests at a 
round of luncheons, open forums, and 
general meetings. It was announced 
after the convention that plans were 
being formed fer the founding of a 
junior organization of high school edi- 
tors and reporters for the promotion of 
school papers. 

The following newspapers, published 
in senior high schools with an enroll- 
ment of over one thousand students, 
were awarded first places: 

Brackenridge Times, San Antonio; Central 
High News, Minneapolis; “E” Weekly, Engle- 
wood, Chicago; Lakewood High Times, 
Lakewood, Ohio; Lincoln Log, Cleveland; 
Lindblom Weekly, Chicago; Longwood 
Ledger, Cleveland; Southerner, Minneapolis; 
South High Beacon, Cleveland. 

The Red and White, of Chicago, was 
awarded first prize as the best high 
school magazine of its class. 

Papers of senior high schools over 
500 which received awards were: 

Al-La-Ha-Sa, Albert Lea, Minn.; High 
Times, Lynchburg, Va.; Harding High Her- 
ald, Woodlawn, Pa.; The Vedette, Culver, 
Ind.; Orange and White, Orlando, Fla.; and 
Spotlight, Ceatesville, Pa. 


COLONEL BUNAU-VARILLA 


A Sea Level Strait at Panama 


ITH the increasing pressure of 

interoceanic travel, the Panama 
Canal, connecting link between the At- 
lantic and Pacific oceans, is becoming 
crowded, and United States engineers 
are again confronted with the problem 
of a new water-way or an enlargement 
of the old one. 

Two plans are again being discussed 
—the perennial Nicaraguan route 
(Schol. May 14, 1927) and a proposal 
for the reconstruction of the Panama 
Canal, making it 1000 to 2,000 feet 
wide at sea level. This plan is advocated 
by Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, 
who was chief engineer of the French 
Panama Canal Company. 

War Department officers and engin- 
eering officials are not favorable to the 
Bunau-Varilla suggestion. It is pointed 
out that while no detailed estimate has 
been made of the cost of constructing 
such a sea-level water-way, they believe 
it would far exceed his estimate of five 
hundred millions. In addition, they 
think the great difference in tidal 
depths of the two oceans would prevent 
a successful sea-level canal. 

Proponents of the Nicaragua Canal 
advance the argument that such a route 
would shorten by five hundred miles 
the distance now required to travel by 
water from one coast to the other. 
Furthermore, although the question of 
taking care of future interoceanic travel 
is essentially an engineering problem, 
the Government tends to look upon it 
from another angle—that of national 
defense. The view of the War Depart- 
ment is that if any further construction 
is to be undertaken, the route through 
Nicaragua should be turned to. 











Senator Frank J. Gooding of Idaho, chairman 

of the Senate sub-committee which personally 

investigated conditions in the Pennsylvania 
strike area. 
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Interior of a company store. These charac- 
teristic institutions of mining towns have 
been attacked by the unionists as clubs used 
by the operators to keep the men in debt to 
the companies. The companies defend them 
as economical and voluntary. 








A family group of the striking union miners. 
They are living in temporary barracks with 
help from the union and charitable citizens. 











THE SCHOLASTIC 


What Is the Matter With thf 


WHAT THE UNIONS SAY 


(From a statement by John L. Lewis, President 
of the United Mine Workers, before the 
Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce.) 


HE bituminous coal industry is notori- 
a pe overdeveloped. Within the past 

eight years two Government Commis- 
sions have investigated the troubles of bitum- 
inous coal and on each occasion these agencies 
have condemned the overexpansion of the in- 
dustry as regards both capital assets and man 
power. At the present time America requires 
less than 500,000,000 tons of bituminous coal 
a year, while the capacity of the mines in 
operation is over 700,000,000 tons. 

The United Mine Workers of America has 
served as the only stabilizing force that the 
bituminous coal industry has ever known. 
When union wages and working conditions 
prevailed in the major portion of the industry, 
the equalized wage rates paid served to stabil- 
ize production costs and minimize internal 
cutthroat competition. 

The Jacksonville Wage Agreement estab- 
lishing a basic wage of $7.50 a day for union 
miners was made in March, 1924 for a period 
of three years. The Jacksonville pact had 
the active support of Government agencies 
anxious to promote peace within the industry 
and eliminate excess mines and man power. 

In August, 1925, the Pittsburgh Coal Com- 
pany, operating in Western Pennsylvania 
(other companies which abrogated the Jack- 
sonville agreement were the Consolidation 
Coal Company, the Bethlehem Mines Corpor- 
ation, and the Rochester and Pittsburgh Coal 
& Iron Company) posted notices of wage re- 
ductions and abrogated its contract with the 
union. Wholesale employment of coal and 
iron police, detectives and deputy sheriffs 
followed. Former employees were evicted 
from their homes, and a reign of terror and 
intimidation inaugurated that has excelled for 
brutality and lawlessness any union-busting 
endeavor this nation has ever witnessed. 

In certain parts of West Virginia and Ken- 
tucky the work day has been lengthened from 
eight hours to ten hours; wages have been re- 
duced to $2.00, $3.00, and $4.00 a day; mines 
in these sections are only operating two or 
three days a week; in fact, it is admitted by 
many operators that the earnings of the men 
employed in the mines of these coal fields are 
so meager that they will not enable them to 
meet their company store bills, covering only 
the barest necessary articles to sustain life. 

A larger portion of the coal companies are 
in bankruptcy today than at any other time 
in American history. Financial reports reveal 
that the operators in the non-union coal fields, 
operating with inefficient labor and paying 
un-American wages, are in a worse financial 
plight than is the case of the operators in the 
union coal fields who still maintain the union 
rates of pay. 

In every wage conference since the joint 
wage movement was organized, the railroads 
have directly or indirectly had representatives 
present actively working to block the progress 
of the coal miner. Excepting during the war 
period, and a boom year now and then, the 
majority of railroads serving the coal fields 
have secured their coal at and below produc- 
tion costs. The railroads have become so bold 


(Concluded on Page 19) 













GETTING A@ 


In the hearings now being held by the 
state Commerce Committee of the United S¢ 
Senate to investigate conditions in the soft 
fields of Pennsylvania, Ohio, and West Virgin; 
causing or growing out of the strike of the unj 
miners which began on the expiration of { 
Jacksonville agreement, April 1, 1927, many 
sational revelations have been made. A ¢; 
reading of the newspapers fails to present an 
curate picture of this sick industry, or to 
any practical economic means for its rehabilitati 
THE SCHOLASTIC presents here, therefore, { 
comparative study, statements from the oppos 
points of view of the United Mine Workers 
the largest non-union operating company. 

Scores of proposed “solutions” for the cg 
problem have been put forward from all sig 
ranging from complete unionization or comple 
“trustification” to absolute government ownershi 
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The Commission was unable to find 
single remedy for the complicated ailments 
the coal industry. Its recommendations rest « 
two major principles: 

(1) That coal is a public utility, a public necessit 





affected by a public interest, and that its miningind to | 

transportation, and distribution is therefore subje (3) 1 

to supervision and regulation by the federal govem A 
rsta 


ment. 

(2) That the main responsibility for solving tlwer frei 
problems of the industry must rest on the industry iBjjon fa 
self; that “not through governmental coercion b bem de 
through the enlightened self-interest of producers an 



















consumers the real remedy is to be sought;” that “ bportic 
coal industry can reform itself from within.” By di: 
To exercise the necessary supervision at of 1 


control by the federal government the Comhd the « 
mission found that a logical and appropriahich ca 
agency already exists in the Interstate Comfivilege: 
merce Commission, and recommended the cr By dis 


ation in it of a special division on the coal itfmoving 
dustry, with one or more additional Commit transp 
sioners specially charged with the conduct @tes to 
this division, who should sit with the wholfrvice, vy 
Commission when freight rates or policies aiff “natur 
fecting the coal industry are under considjfea witl 
eration. In time of emergency this agemgj(4) 4 








would be prepared to act as federal fuel did on p 
tributor. The Coal Commission recommendegsive “ 
regulation by the following means: stry, Wi 

(1) Publicity: current, dependable publicitfr such ; 
as to investments, costs, margins, and proft##; whick 
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of operators, carriers, and wholesale and 
tail dealers; earnings of miners, both by ! 
day or ton and by the year; quality and weig 
of coal shipped in interstate commerce. 
short, that “fact-finding” and publicity si 
become a permanent function of the gove 





















ment; that hereafter there shall be no secre mitted 
in the coal industry. ring m¢ 
(2) A licensing system: covering all "¥fe price: 


ship coal from one state to another or who baith cons 
and sell in interstate commerce, whether gular e1 
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HE TRUTH 


{ operation (“nationalization”). Apart from 
ir probable economic defects, these remedies 
ually fail to take into account the human real- 
3 of the situation, The settlement of the exist- 
strike, though important, is only an incident 
the future needs of the industry. It is strange, 
efore, that so little attention has been paid to 
most complete body of facts yet compiled and 
most statesmanlike proposals yet made—the 
wort of the U. S. Coal Commission appointed 
President Harding in 1922, which has been be- 
Congress and the public for five years with- 
action. This Commission consisted of impar- 
technical experts, including John Hays Ham- 
ond, chairman; Thomas R. Marshall, Edward T. 
ine, Charles P. Neill, George Otis Smith, 
Howell, and Edward Eyre Hunt. Their 
ommendations are summarized below, as given 
Edward T. Devine’s “Coal.” 








CY FOR COAL 


yrators, wholesalers, or jobbers; and used, 
experience may dictate, for eliminating 
actice contrary to the public interest (such 
the pyramiding of profits by sales and re- 
es in transit), and for encouraging such as 
nd to stabilize production. 
(3) The use of the authority which the In- 
rstate Commerce Commission already has 
er freight rates and distribution of transpor- 
tion facilities to establish an equilibrium be- 
een demand and output and to increase the 
oportion of coal from low-cost mines: 
By discouraging the opening and develop- 
nt of new mines whose output is not needed 
d the continued existence of high-cost mines 
hich can operate only if they have special 
ivileges : 
By discouraging the long haul by rail and 
moving artificial obstacles to the competition 
transportation by water; adjusting freight 
tes to express the true relation of cost to 
rvice, which would result in the development 
“natural” market areas for each producing 
a without recourse to compulsory zoning. 
(4) A differential federal tax on royalties 
don profits which would eliminate the ex- 
ssive “unearned” gains in the. bituminous in- 
stry, without increasing the price of coal, 
t such a tax is not passed on to the consum- 
i which would at the same time provide a 


@bstantial public revenue; and which would 


tn tend to reduce the prices of coal, since 
would remove all incentive to high margins. 
The Commission further recommended that 
consolidation, grouping, or pooling of bi- 
minous mining operations should be not only 
mitted but encouraged, with a view to se- 
ting more steady production, less specula- 
re prices, a wider use of long-term contracts 
th consumers, better living conditions, more 
guar employment, and lower costs. 


WHAT THE OPERATORS SAY 


(From paid advertisements published by the 
Pittsburgh Coal Company, J. D. A. Marrow, 
President) 


HE truth is that this company did not 

break the so-called Jacksonville agree- 

ment. It did break with the United 
Mine Workers and start up its mines open 
shop. But under the so-called Jacksonville 
agreement it had a perfect legal and moral 
right to take that action. This company and 
other Pittsburgh district coal companies did 
not bind themselves to run “closed shop” 
mines. They did not bind themselves even to 
employ union miners. At the very time that 
agreement was made, this company and others 
here were employing non-union men along 
with union men. All that the companies bound 
themselves to do at Jacksonville was to pay 
the scale of wages there set forth to members 
of the United Mine Workers only so long as 
they employed members of that organization. 
But they did not obligate themselves to run 
their mines a single day subject to the union 
if they saw fit not to do so. Had this not 
been true, the United Mine Workers could 
have gone into court and enjoined us. 


Before breaking with the United Mine 
Workers of America this company did all that 
it could do to get President Lewis to modify 
the excessively high wage scale of the Jack- 
sonville agreement. It was only after the ab- 
solute refusal of the union officials even to 
call a conference to discuss modification, and 
after further loss of business to non-union 
competitors, that the company exercised its 
right to start its mines open shop. 


The public should understand that the opeu 
shop policy of this company and other opera- 
tors, in this district, finds favor with the men 
themselves. We now have 8578 non-union 
men at work in 19 mines. More men 
would work and more coal would be pro- 
duced if there were a market for the coal. 
Of the former univn men, 2552, or 30 per- 
cent of the total working force, have returned 
to work for our company. Do you think that 
8578 men would voluntarily come to work for 
us if their earnings in our mines and our 
working and living conditions did not attract 
them? 


Paid union officials. are keeping this con- 
troversy alive because of the money in it for 
them. From September 1, 1922 to April 1, 
1927 thesé officials in this district collected 
more than $3,000,000 in cash from their 
members. Not surprising, is it, that they want 
to hang on to an income like that? 


Senator Gooding is quoted as saying that 
men, women and children are living in min- 
ing communities in Western Pennsylvania 
under deplorable conditions. We have spent 
approximately $1,000,000 in the past two 
years improving miners’ houses, streets, side- 
walks, and sanitary facilities in our mining 
towns. Every effort has been made to have 
these towns clean, pleasant, attractive places 


(Concluded on Page 19) 
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John L. Lewis, president of the United Mine 

Workers of America, who is leading the 

Union's fight at Washington for a closed- 
shop wage scale. 





Strikers building cheap and hasty barracks 
with union funds directly opposite company 
houses now occupied by non-union miners. 
This situation has led to serious conflicts. 
as 





Mrs. Mary Williams, wife of a union striker, 

evicted from the company house in which 

she and her family had lived for 24 years. 

The company property is protected by “no 

trespass” signs and by private coal and iron 
police. 
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The Trail of the Octopus 


Fo five years a little band of per- 
sistent senators, either Progressive 
Republicans or Democrats, has been 
slowly excavating the facts regarding 
the Teapot Dome lease and its associ- 
ated scandals. They have uncovered 
enough to demonstrate even to the most 
partisan mind that a colossal and sin- 
ister conspiracy reaching into many 
Government departments, for the pur- 
pose of mulcting the public domain and 
lining a few private pockets, was 
hatched about the time of the begin- 
ning of the Harding Administration in 
1920. Many times the investigation has 
seemed to reach a stone wall, only to 
discover a new trail of corruption. 
Within the past month the probers have 
turned up such new and sensational 
evidence that it now seems probable 
they will eventually get to the bottom 
of the whole dirty business. 


The phase of the oil scandals that 
has been uppermost recently in hear- 
ings before the Public Lands Commit- 
tee of the Senate, of which young Ger- 
ald P. Nye, North Dakota Insurgent, 
is chairman, and Thomas J. Walsh, 
Montana Democrat, is the most active 
prosecutor, is the disposition of the 
$3,000,000 profits of a secret deal of 
the fly-by-night Continental Trading 
Company, organized by Harry F. Sin- 
clair, the chief perpetrator of the whole 
transaction. It has been fairly definite- 
ly established that these profits were 
split four ways: about $750,000 each 
to Sinclair, and to two Sinclair officials 
—James P. O’Neill and Harry M. 
Blackmer, both of whom have been so- 
journing in Paris for the past three 
years, and have indignantly refused to 
return to America to tell what they 
know. About $320,000 of the Sinclair 
bonds have been traced to Albert B. 
Fall, indicted Secretary of the Interior. 
The beneficiaries of the remaining mil- 
lion have been a deep mystery. But in 
the past two weeks it has been proved 
that at least $260,000 was donated by 
Sinclair to the Republican National 
Committee to help wipe out the million- 
dollar deficit of the Republican cam- 
paign of 1920. 


Will H. Hays, former chairman of 
the Republican Committee, admitted, 
under the ceaseless pounding of Walsh 
and Nye, that he failed to reveal the 
whole truth when he testified in 1924 
that Sinclair's contributions to the 
party did not exceed $75,000. Instead, 
part of the Sinclair bonds were par- 


—Weed in New York World. 
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celed out as security for fake gifts to 
the party, from several prominent 
members, including John T. Pratt, 
James A. Patten, Senator T. Coleman 
DuPont, the late Secretary of War 
John W. Weeks, the present chairman, 
William M. Butler, and Secretary of 
the Treasury Andrew W. Mellon. Mr. 
Mellon made a voluntary disclosure of 
the facts in the case, and testified that 
he had refused to make a contribution 
of that nature, but did give $50,000 
of his own funds. Walsh absolved Mel- 
lon of any discreditable action. Butler 
and Patten also declined the bonds. 
The concealment could clearly have but 
one motive, that the Sinclair deal was 
known to be shady and public accept- 
ance of so large a sum from him would 
have raised a storm. It has been open- 
ly stated on the floor of the Senate that 


the whole Teapot Dome transaction 
was planned in a Chicago hotel room 
at the 1920 convention, and that the 
oil leases and immunity from prosecu- 
tion were promised Sinclair in return 
for taking care of the campaign ex- 
penses.. The Nye committee is now 
tracing further Republican donations 
in Chicago and plans to investigate al- 
leged irregularities in the estate of the 
late President Harding at Marion, 
Ohio. 

Obviously, the oil scandal is likely to 
have large political effects. Outstand- 
ing leaders of the Republican party are 
now for the first time demanding con- 
certed action to purge it of tainted 
funds. Senator Borah, deeply shocked 
by the evidences of corruption, has 
started a movement for small contribu- 
tions from the rank and file of the 
party to refund every cent that was re- 
ceived from Sinclair. Senator Capper, 
in a flaming statement, demanded the 
strengthening of the Corrupt Practices 
Act and the strict accounting of all 
money spent by Presidential candi- 
dates in the coming campaign. 


The Democrats have not been slow 
to seize upon the revelations as politi- 
eal capital, and their campaign will 
undoubtedly make large use of them, 
whatever candidate they may nominate. 
They have denounced the Administra- 
tion roundly, especially President 
Coolidge, Secretary Hoover, Secretary 
Mellon, and Former Secretary Hughes, 
all of whom sat in the Harding cabinet 
during the leasing transaction, for their 
silence and do-nothing policy. The 
Democrats, however, are not totally im- 
mune from criticism. Sinclair and 
Doheny both made contributions to the 
Democratic party as well as to the Re- 
publican, and Sinclair once held an ap- 
pointment from Governor Smith of 
New York on the State Racing Com- 
mission. The Democratic Party also 
had a deficit from the last two cam- 
paigns, though not so large as the Re- 
publican. The Democratic National 
Committee announces that this has now 
been wiped out, chiefly by the efforts 
of Jesse H. Jones of Houston, Texas, 
who was instrumental in securing the 
Democratic convention for Houston, 
and of Thomas F. Ryan. Both parties, 
through the necessity of raising large 
campaign funds, are open to the temp- 
tation of accepting gifts from wealthy 
men who may have ulterior motives of 
influencing Government action thereby. 
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Touring by Air.—Sir Alan Cobham’s wan- 
derings by airplane have taken him over 
every capital in Europe, and over the length 
and breadth of Africa. His most famous ex- 
ploit was a round-trip voyage from London 
to Australia. He describes here the beauty of 
travel by air, and the text is illustrated with 
many striking photographs taken by Sir Alan 
during his flights. (“Seeing the World from 
the Air, by Sir Alan Cobham, National Geo- 
graphic Magazine, March.) 

Collegiate.—The undergraduate draws a 
great deal of attention at the present time. 
To many observers, he is a shallow, flippant 
young person who comes to college to avoid 
work for four years. Others find him filled 
with a youthful zest and vigor, and the ability 
to take knocks. “The harder you hit him, the 
higher he bounces.” And though he may be 
leading the football cheering in the afternoon, 
he burns the midnight oil later on. Both sides 
are presented here. (“OurSerio-Comic Under- 
graduates,” by George R. MacMinn, North 
American Review, March.) 

The Group and the Individual.—Any so- 
cial group, thinks Bertrand Russell, which is 
to achieve the highest kind of success requires 
a combination of two somewhat antagonistic 
qualities: social cohesion and individual in- 
itiative. It seems to him that America is lay- 
ing to much stress on social cohesion, and 
somewhat too little upon individual initia- 
tive. He says that teamwork and co-operation 
as practiced in America are harmful if car- 
ried too far. (“Is America Giving a Chance 
to Individuality?” by Bertrand Russell, Na- 
tion’s Business, March.) 

Funny Business——How would you like to 
be a tea-taster? Or a sampler of hams? There 
are all sorts of unusual ways of earning a liv- 
ing. For example, there is “Cinder Ella,” an 
old crone who haunts Wall Street and picks 
cinders out of the eyes of curb brokers. Then 
there are guinea-pig, frog, snake, and snail 
farms. For there are approximately ten thou- 
sand occupations that men and women follow 
throughout the world. (“Odd Ways of Earn- 
ing Daily Bread,” by Uthai V. Wilcox, Na- 
tion’s Business, March.) 

Japan Votes.—Since Japan passed her new 
law granting universal manhood suffrage to 
all above twenty-five, the nation’s political 
leaders have looked forward apprehensively 
to the first use of the power by the new elec- 
torate. The first elections under the new laws 
were held February 20, and 81 percent of 
those qualified to vote cast their ballots, a sur- 
Prisingly high average. Mr. Kawakami (who 
described the Japanese press in the last issue 
of The Scholastic) analyizes the new situation 
which the nation faces. (“Japan Goes to the 
Polls,” by K. K. Kawakami, Independent, 
March 10.) 

Respect for U.S.— Since the 

World War there has been in Europe a 
steadily increasing knowledge of the physical 
power of the United States, and with it, a 
new respect for America politically. Europe 
is beginning to realize that while its ability 
to influence American political thought has 
on the wane, American power to in- 


fluence Europe has grown at a rapid pace. 
(“America Comes of Age in Europe,” by 
Frank H. Simonds, American Review of Re- 
views, March. 

City Managers.—Students of progressive 
politics consider the city-manager movement 
the most constructive advance in municipal 
government in recent years. Cleveland has 
been exceptionally successful with the city- 
manager plan, and four out of five new city 
charters now follow it. (“City Managers 
Make Good,” by Clinton Rogers Woodruff, 
American Review of Reviews, March.) 

Down South.—After the phenomenal boom 
in land values in Florida, the inevitable eco- 
nomic deflation set in, and now Florida is 
no longer a real estate dealers’ paradise. The 
writer thinks the period of speculation is 
over, and substantial progress is taking its 
place. (“Is Florida Coming Back?” by M. S. 
Rukeyser, World’s Work, March.) 


Active Women.—Women’s Clubs do more 
than hold meetings. They build and organize 
community centers, traveling libraries, club 
buildings, and theatres, health centers and 
hospitals, and raise funds for playgrounds, 
baby clinics, milk for under-nourished chil- 
dren, and free treatment of tonsil and adenoid 
cases. The writer is president of the General 
Federation of Womien’s Clubs. (“What DO 
Women’s Clubs Do?” by Mary Sherman, 
Scribner’s, March.) 

After the S-4?—Some practical things 
that could be done to prevent the frequent 
tragedies below the surface of the sea are sug- 
gested by marine engineers. (“Making Sub- 
marines Safe,” by John Walker Harrington, 
Popular Science Monthly, March). 

Three Million Circulation|—What makes 
the wheels go round in the world’s largest 
magazine, and what is it doing to us? A 
thoughtful professor of journalism takes apart 
the Saturday Evening Post and finds (1) a 
giant money-maker; (2) a technical miracle; 
(3) a super-salesman of commodities; (4) a 
purveyor of clean light entertainment; (5) a 
propaganda engine for the world as it is. 
(“Sat. Eve. Post—Mirror of These States,” 
by Leon Whipple, Survey Graphic, March.) 

Art and Corruption.—Twenty-five years 
ago, Meredith Nicholson was one of our most 
popular novelists. A distinguished citizen of 
Indiana, he has watched the political degra- 
dation of his state in recent years with pro- 
found abhorrence. Now that public decency is 
again raising its head, Mr. Nicholson dis- 
cusses with good humor what has happened 
to the once proud literature of the Hoosier 
State. (“Hoosier Letters and the Ku Klux 
Klan,” by Meredith Nicholson, Bookman, 
March.) 

To Save the Tower of Pisa.—Hugo Gerns- 
back, in the April Science and Invention, tells 
why the Tower of Pisa came to be built that 
way, how the clay soil below the foundation 
is permeated with moving water, and de- 
scribes three methods by which the Tower 
may be prevented from the inevitable col- 
lapse threatened by the gradual increase of 
the inclination. A commission of engineers 
will soon report on the most practicable meth- 
od of salvage. 

The Tom-Tom and Jazz.—This is a day 
when the “primitive” in the arts is made 
much of, and entirely too much is attributed 
to it, especially, thinks Mr. Spaeth, in music. 
In this article, he discusses, in terms the non- 
musician may understand, the values of some 
of the primitive musics, among them the 
Greek, Oriental, Indian and Negro. (“How 

Is Primitive Music?” by Sigmund 
Spaeth, Harper’s, March.) 


The Coal Industry 


What the Unions Say 
(Concluded from Page 16) 


in their aggressiveness to depress mine wages 
that even the most humble isolated non-union 
coal miner is aware of the forces that are 


.driving him to further depths of pauperism. 


Government in and about these non-union 
coal camps has been arrogated by these pri- 
vate corporations. Armed and uniformed po- 
lice exercise sovereign powers of the State 
while drawing their pay from the operators. 
Their character, violence and aggressions will 
be disclosed to you. The system is funda- 
mentally wrong. It must be true that these 
highly paid minions of private government 
find in continued disorder the condition of 
their continuous employment, and it lies in 
the very nature of things that they promote 
that condition. It is also true that the system 
is resented by any self-respecting community. 
Its function is to break the morale of the 
striking miners and to destroy their union. In 
doing this, it breeds a disorganized and vio- 
lent discontent. 

If the American people are to be assured of 
a constant flow of coal, priced to secure a fair 
return for the men who own the mines and 
the. men who man them, then the uneconomic 
mines must be closed and closed for good; 
unscientific freight rates must be wiped off 
the tariff books; the perpetual strife and con- 
flict within the industry must give way to 
labor relations on a par with those which 
have achieved comparative peace in other 
trades. Above all the American Constitution 
must mean what it says in every coal field of 
America. 


What the Operators Say 
(Concluded from Page 17) 


for our workmen and their families to live. 
It is charged that officials of this company 
have encouraged bootlegging and the sale of 
liquor in our towns. These are deliberate and 


intentional falsehoods. Instead, we are co- 
operating to the fullest extent of our ability 
with the prohibition enforcement officials. 

It is not true that our men are underpaid; 
that all their earnings are taken away from 
them to pay store bills. The mine payrolls of 
the Pittsburgh Coal Company were $12,545,- 
132 in 1927. Amounts expended with us for 
store bills, furniture, doctor, rent, tools, and 
all other items were $3,923,502 or 31 percent 
of the total earned by the men. The re- 
mainder, $8,621,630 or 69 percent was paid 
in cash to the men. Where else could work- 
men pay rent, grocery, doctor, etc., and still 
have 69% of their income Icft? 

Derogatory statements have been made con- 
cerning prices charged in stores operated at 
the company’s mining towns. There is no 
obligation whatever on any of our men to 
trade in these stores; they are patronized be- 
cause these stores handle the best qualities of 
goods at prices lower than independent stores 
in the same neighborhood. 

Our houses rent for $7.50 to $10.00 per 
month for houses of four or five rooms. Coal 
is furnished our employees at $1.85 per ton. 
Water is free. Houses are electric-lighted, 
the tenant paying the Light Company for 
current at the usual rates. In 1927 our em- 
ployees expended more than $100,000 in our 
stores for gasoline, tires and automobile ac- 
cessories alone. We have spent thousands of 
dollars building garages to hold the automo- 
biles of our employees. 





THE SCHOLASTIC¢C 


THE FORTNIGHT IN PUBLIC AFFAIRS 


Arms Embargo to Belligerents Debated; Confiscated German Property Finally to be Returned; 


The Burton] Resolution 


A measure of great potential impor- 
tance to the preservation of world 
peace is a resolution favorably reported 
by the House Foreign Affairs Commit- 
tee and sponsored by Representative 
Theodore E. Burton of Ohio. It would 
prohibit the shipment of munitions of 
war from the United States to any bel- 
ligerent nation except with the consent 
of Congress. Since the United States is 
one of the principal arms-producing 
countries, and many small nations de- 
pend upon it to supply them, such an 
embargo would probably prevent fre- 
quent minor hostilities, especially in the 
Western Hemisphere. Under the pres- 
ent system, the President has executive 
power to declare an embargo against 
arms shipments, which has been uti- 
lized several times in recent years 
against one or both factions in revolu- 
tionary Latin-American states. 

Cabinet opposition to the bill devel- 
oped when the House Military commit- 
tee urged public hearings at which na- 
tional defense experts could testify. 
Secretaries Wilbur of the Navy and 
Davis of War declared that the resolu- 
tion would retard industrial prepared- 
ness in peace time, inasmuch as 90 per- 
cent of American munitions is produced 
by private manufacturers. These firms 
would curtail production and thus re- 
duce the reserve supply of arms avail- 
able for a national emergency. It was 
also argued that an American embargo 
would stimulate arms production in 
other nations and endanger peace over- 
seas. Secretary of State Kellogg in- 
formed the committee that the resolu- 
tion would not violate existing neutral- 
ity regulations under international law, 
which permit the export or import of 
arms by any sovereign power. The 
American Legion contended that the 
Burton bill is a pacifist move, to which 
Representative Fish of New York, a 
Legion member, replied that it was a 
salutary step toward peace. 


The Alien Property Act 

The first important legislation, other 
than appropriation and deficiency bills, 
passed by the present Congress, is the 
“Settlement of War Claims Act,” which 
was signed by the President on March 
9. This measure, which has been debat- 
ed heatedly for several years, aims to 
return to citizens of Germany and 


S-4 Raised; Walsh’s Hat in Ring 


other former enemy nations the prop- 
erty owned by them in the United 
States which had been seized by the 
Government during the war under the 
Trading with the Enemy Act. The 
total amount seized was more than 
$500,000,000 worth, part of which had 
already been returned, but the rest, 
consisting of claims larger than $10,000 
and amounting to $264,609,000, still 
remained in the hands of the Alien 
Property Custodian, to the great chag- 
rin of many defenders of international 
honor and the sanctity of private prop- 
erty. 


REPRESENTATIVE THEODORE E. BURTON 


The chief reason why the bill had 
been obstructed before was that many 
Americans had similar claims against 
Germany for property which had been 
seized over there. They objected to the 
restitution of German property with- 
out some guarantee that they them- 
selves would be compensated. America’s 
share in the Dawes reparations pay- 
ments is being applied on these claims, 
but it would take eighty years to pay 
them all off and Germany cannot afford 
at present to pay them in full. Under 
the new law, the Government under- 
takes to pay all American claims 
against Germany immediately (amount- 
ing to $191,729,000), and so to speak, 
to accept the Dawes payments as a 
mortgage for their ultimate reimburse- 
ment. A “Mixed Claims Commission” 
is set up to determine these claims. A 
special fund is established by the bill, 
and the Treasury Department is mak- 
ing payments as rapidly as possible. 
Thus a far-reaching international prob- 


lem is settled with satisfaction to both © 


sides. 


The Machinery of Congress 

Congressional reapportionment on 
the basis of the 1930 Census was favor- 
ably reported by the House Census 
Committee after a 6-year deadlock. 
Under the Constitution, a reapportion- 
ment is supposed to be made every ten 
years, but this requirement has been 
ignored since the 1910 Census. The 
bill in question would maintain the 
membership of the House at the pres- 
ent figure, 435, but it would readjust 
the size of the state delegations auto- 
matically every ten years by a system 
of “major fractions,” dividing the total 
according to the ratio of state to na- 
tional population. Under it some of the 
older states including New York, Mis- 
souri, Mississippi, Kentucky, Indiana 
and Iowa, would lose from one to four 
seats. Other states which have in- 
creased rapidly in population since 
1910 would gain, chiefly California 
with six; and Michigan with four. 
These states have strongly resented the 
present inequitable distribution. 

Amended out of all resemblance to 
the bill passed by the Senate, the Nor- 
ris “Lame Duck” Amendment (Schol., 
Feb. 18) was again defeated by the 
petty politicians of the House. Thus 
passes the hope of a more reasonable 
schedule for the annual sessions of 
Congress. 

The Caraway Anti-Lobby bill 
(Schol., March 3) was passed promptly 
by the Senate without a dissenting 
vote. It defines lobbying as “any effort 
to influence the action of Congress, 
whether by distribution of literature, 
appearing before committees, or inter- 
viewing individual members.” Lobby- 
ists who failed to register their names 
and file their expenses would be liable 
to fine or imprisonment. Unfortunately 
it would bear as hard against socially 
valuable and philanthropic organiza- 
tions as against representatives of 
selfish commercial interests. 


The S-4 Report 

After three months of battling with 
winter weather, the submarine S-4, 
sunk off Provincetown last December, 
was raised and towed to Boston Navy 
Yard. Eight bodies of seamen not pre- 
viously salvaged were found in the bull. 

The Court of Inquiry appointed by 
the Secretary of the Navy to investigate 
the S-4 (Schol., January 7, 21) tt 
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ported that responsibility for the dis- 
aster rested jointly on the late Lieut. 
Commander Roy K. Jones, commander 
of the S-4, and Lieut. Commander John 
§. Baylis of the Coast Guard destroyer 
Paulding, which rammed the submarine. 
Both ships failed to maintain a suffi- 
cient lookout and were not aware of 
the presence of others on the test 
course. As to the rescue operations, the 
court stated that everything possible 
was done to save the six survivors, but 
found that Rear-Admiral Frank H. 
Brumby, in charge of the operations, 
was unfitted to direct them on account 
of his ignorance of the technical side 
of submarines. Before the report was 
issued, Admiral Brumby was transfer- 
red to manoeuvre duty in Cuban waters 
the Department insisting that the order 
was a routine matter and not prompted 
by the S-4 criticism. , 
Secretary Wilbur and Secretary of 
the Treasury Mellon, whose depart- 
ment has oversight of the Coast Guard, 
both declared the decision was unsatis- 
factory, Mellon defending the Pauld- 
ing’s commander, and Wilbur ordering 
the court to reconvene for further con- 
sideration. After a second review of 
the evidence, the court reaffirmed its 
report with but slight changes. The 
civilian investigation of the disaster, 
which was voted by Congress without 
the inclusion of naval officers appointed 
by the President, has not yet started. 


The Radio Commission _ 

As yet Congress has been unable to 
agree over what to do with the Federal 
Radio Commission (Schol., March 8), 
whose term of office expired on March 
15. The Senate passed the Watson bill 
to extend the life of the Commission 
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KEEPING THE PARTY DRY 











until March 15, 1929. The House, how- 


ever, refused to continue the Commis- 
sion without giving it a mandate as to 
its licensing policy, which has been 
under fire. An amendment passed by 
the House would instruct the Com- 
mission to re-allocate broadcasting li- 
censes, wave lengths, and station power 
in the five radio zones, and within each 
zone to distribute the privileges equally 
according to population. The bill is now 
in conference between the House and 
Senate, where there are strongly con- 
flicting opinions. The Commission has 
been criticized in the South and West 
for assigning the best wave lengths and 
powers to the large eastern stations, 
notably in New York, and the objec- 
tion to the confirmation of Orestes H. 
Caldwell of New York is on this 
ground. 

Secretary Hoover, to whom the 
authority of radio control reverts 
automatically on the expiration of the 
first year, announced that he would not 
exercise this power, but asked the Com- 
mission to continue its function from 
day to day until Congress passes the 
pending legislation. 


The Campaign 


“The most important political devel- 

opment of March was undoubtedly the 
decision reached by Senator Thomas J. 
Walsh of Montana, hard-fisted anti- 
corruption crusader, to enter the presi- 
dential race. While planning no active 
personal campaign, Walsh agreed to 
permit his name to be used against 
Governor Smith’s in the primaries in 
Montana, California, South Dakota, 
Wisconsin, and possibly also in the 
South. 

The Walsh candidacy is generally 
ascribed to the prompting of William 
G. McAdoo, whose ambitions were 
checked by Smith at the 1924 conven- 
tion and who, last fall, announced a 
voluntary withdrawal from the race. 
The McAdoo dry supporters have been 
casting about for a candidate upon 
whom they can unite in opposition to 
Smith. Walsh, like Smith, is a Catholic, 
but he is dry, and by supporting him 
the dries could prove the sincerity of 
their avowal that their opposition to 
Smith is not on grounds of religious 
bigotry. The stature of Walsh as an 
able and patriotic public servant has 
grown immeasurably through his hand- 
ling of the oil investigation and his 
brilliant record as chairman of the dif- 
ficult Madison Square Garden Conven- 
tion. He would prove a formidable can- 
didate. 

Meantime, Secretary Hoover, who 
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SALUTE TO THE S-4 


is far in the lead of the Republican 
field, filed his petition in the Indiana 
primaries against Senator James E. 
Watson, the stalwart klan-supported 
favorite son of that state, who knows 
he has no chance for the nomination, 
but always plays the political game. 


Washington Notes 
The Frothingham resolution for the aboli- 
tion of submarines (Schel., March 3) was 
tabled in the House Foreign Affairs Com- 
mittee by a 6-5 vote. 


Alexander P. Moore, former publisher of 
the Pittsburgh Leader, and Ambassador to 
Spain, was appointed by President Coolidge 
to be Ambassador to Peru, succeeding Miles 
Poindexter, who has resigned to seek a sena- 
torial toga from the state of Washington. 


After a seven-year fight the Senate adopt- 
ed by a 48-25 vote the Norris resolution for 
federal operation of the Muscle Shoals plant. 
The bill is expected to be defeated in the 
House, where the champions of private op- 
eration are much stronger. 


President Coolidge, in a letter to Governor 
Horace M. Towner of Porto Rico, refused 
the petition sent to Washington recently by 
the island Legislature through the agency of 
Colonel Lindbergh (Schol., Feb. 18) for the 
establishment of Porto Rico as a free state. 
In an extended argument on the economic 
condition of Porto Rico, he averred that the 
island now enjoys greater liberty than ever 
before in its history. 


The nomination of Representative John J. 
Esch of Wisconsin to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (Schel.,, March 17) was 
rejected on the floor of the Senate by a 39- 
25 vote when reports of conflicting factions 
in the Senate Committee were presented. The 
fight was made strictly on sectional lines be- 
tween the Senators of Kentucky, West Vir- 
ginia, Virginia and Tennessee and the sup- 
porters of Pennsylvania, on account of 
Esch’s change of front in the “Lake Cargo” 
case. The Southern coal operators will now 
take the case to court seeking an injunction 
against the action of the Interstate Commerce 

ssion. 





THE SCHOLASTIC 


THE FORTNIGHT ABROAD 


Ibn Saud, Chief of Orthodox Mohammedans, Declares Holy War on Backsliding British 
Protectorates; Egypt Also Harasses England; China Suffers From Famine 


Moslem Fanaticism in Arabia 


Fundamentalism and modernism have 
become matters of more than academic 
dispute in Arabia, where Ibn Saud, 
Sultan of Nejd and King of Hedjaz, 
masses his fanatical Wahabis for the 
apparent purpose of attacking Iraq and 
Transjordania. The Wahabis, which 
are a militant orthodox group of Mos- 
lems inhabiting the interior desert of 
Arabia, have no sympathy for the lib- 
eralism which they believe has con- 
taminated the faith of their brothers 
in the British-controlled territories of 
Transjordan and Iraq. This is not the 
first time that Ibn Saud has made use 
of the fanaticism of his subjects to ad- 
vance his political fortunes (Schol., 
February 5, 1927). Three years ago he 
upset British plans by driving Hussein 
from the kingship of Hedjaz. In order 
to keep him from breaking the peace 
the British have been paying him an 
annual subsidy of $300,000. The story 
goes, however, that his hand has been 
recently forced by his religious follow- 
ers. His purchase of British motor 
cars, it is said, has created dissatisfac- 
tion among the Wahabis, and to ap- 


India, Palestine, and Egypt have re- 
ceived orders to be ready to proceed at 
a moment’s notice to the Hedjaz 
frontier. 


Egypt Alse in Ferment 


There has also recently been a re- 
vival of unrest in Egypt. A treaty pre- 
sented to the Egyptian Government by 
the British, which provided for an An- 
glo-Egyptian alliance and stipulated a 
continuation of British garrisons in 
Egypt for ten years, was rejected by 
the Egyptian Parliament. Premier Sar- 
wat delivered the note of rejection at 
the British Residency and then handed 
in his resignation. The British Govern- 
ment believes that because of the neces- 
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Map of the Arabian peninsula, showing the 

relation of Nejd and Hedjaz, which form a 

Moslem bloc, to Iraq and Transjordania on 
the north. 


guns and supplies into the Spanish 
zone. Recently France and Spain have 
signed a new agreement by which a 
Spaniard will supersede the present 
Belgian officer as Inspector General of 
Police in the city. An enlarged gen- 
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Spain Gains at Tangier 


The old Moorish city of Tangier on 
the African coast of the Strait of Gi- 
braltar is still the cause of diplomatic 
bickerings among the interested pow- 
ers. The neutralization agreement of 
1923 (Schol., Nov.- 26, 1927, p. 22) 
did not satisfy the Spanish Govern- 
ment. Primo de Rivera pledged him- 
self over a year ago to bring the city 
under Spanish control because of the 
plots against his rule in Morocco which 
have been hatched there. Tangier has 
also been a base for the smuggling of 
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A “Famine Ticket’’ given out as a relief 
measure by the English colony at Shanghai 
to provide food in starving provinces. 


Mussolini has also benefited from the 
incident in a slightly different manner. 
It was politically necessary that he 
should make a chauvinistic speech fol- 
lowing the Seipel remarks. Had he 
shown weakness at that moment he 
would have aroused among his follow- 
ers a spirit of distrust. His problem 
was to appear sufficiently resentful 
against Austria to appease his follow- 
ers, in which he was successful as evi- 
denced by the cheers which greeted his 
address. At the same time it was nec- 
essary that he should not go so far as 
to create any danger of real trouble. 
That he successfully restrained himself 
is proved by the general lessening of 
tension in Europe. 


Millions Starve in Shantung 


The killing of one American in China 
a year ago shocked the people of the 
United States, but today the American 
public is scarcely aware that the lives 
of millions of Chinese are threatened 
by famine. Two-thirds of the crowded 
Province of Shantung is listed as “fam- 
ine area.” Nine million Shantungese 
are suffering for lack of food, and 
4,000,000 are dependent upon the scant 
assistance of charity. And the first 
wheat harvest is still two months away, 
during which time starvation is claim- 
ing a toll of 10,000 a day, according to 
reports. 

The government of the unscrupulous 
Chang T'sung-chang, the most rapacious 
local war lord of China, is held to be 
largely responsible for the deplorable 
conditions. Heavy taxation, graft, ex- 
travagance, confiscations and outright 
banditry have made his rule the plague 
of Shantung. Chang extorted about 
$80,000,000 in taxes last year. In turn 
his thieving subordinates stole from 
him. A brigade commander, for exam- 
ple, has been known to draw food and 
supplies for 6,000 troops when his 
forces numbered but 600. Chang’s per- 
sonal establishment, including a harem 


of thirty wives, costs about $5,000 per 
day. And the funds must be obtained 
from the people. 

Meanwhile many thousands are on 
the move from the stricken district. One 
million, five hundred thousand have 
emigrated from Shantung to Manchu- 
ria in the last two years. It is estimated 
that 2,000,000 will leave this year. 
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Both Purties in Nicaragua Now 
Reject U. S. Supervision 


Man’s capacity for ingratitude has 
received another demonstration in 
Nicaragua. The Conservative faction, 
which was maintained by the United 
States for many years, has now turned 
against its protector and has defeated 
the election bill which was to give the 
American marines the power of super- 
vision over the October elections. The 
Conservatives do not desire a super- 
vised election, as that will probably 
mean a victory for the Liberals. Fur- 
thermore, Emiliano Chamorro, Conserv- 


Opening of the 
Egyptian Parliament 
in the palace at 
Cairo. King Fuad I 
is shown on the 
throne, listening to 
an address of hom- 
age from the Pre- 
mier and his cabi- 
net at the right. 
Sarwat, who suc- 
ceeded Zaghlul Pa- 
sha, the powerful 
Nationalist leader, 
has himself been 
forced into a posi- 
tion of opposition 
to Great Britain 
and has resigned. 





ative leader, and former president by 
revolt, has been placed upon the list of 
presidential “unavailables” by the 
United States, and perhaps he feels 
that by blocking the American plans he 
may be able to bargain with the De- 
partment of State. 


A first supervision bill failed some 
time ago in the House of Deputies. A 
second measure, known as the McCoy 
bill, was then approved by Brigadier 
General McCoy, who is in Nicaragua 
to supervise the elections. The bill 
passed the Senate but was defeated in 
the House by a vote of 23 to 17. Presi- 
dent Diaz urged the passing of the bill, 
but Chamorro’s power was too great. 
A blunt statement from Washington 
has indicated, however, that the United 
States will proceed with the supervis- 
ion of the election. Meanwhile, the 
marines are steadily hemming in the 
small territory held by Sandino, the 
rebel chieftain. 


Foreign Notes 


The American oil companies which have 
been selling oil in France and which have 
been fearful lest a bill before the French 
Parliament would shut them out of that mar- 
ket have evidently no further cause for fear. 
The bill has been amended so that the com- 
panies may continue to import into France an 
amount of oil “equal to the maximum of the 
annual import during the past five years.” 

Pilsudski, the strong man of Poland, has 
received encouraging support in the recent 
Polish elections. The “Pilsudski bloc” will 
have at least 150 out of 545 seats. With this 
nucleus the Marshal will no doubt be able to 
form the proper coalition to control Parlia- 
ment. 


The machine guns recently discovered on 
the border of Hungary (Schol., March 17) 
are now the subject of inquiry by the Council 
of the League of Nations. Some interesting 
sessions on the subject have been held with- 
out definite results thus far. 
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Bubbles from the News Caldron 


The Chicago Daily News plans to build a 


A cancature in wood of President Calles by 

Hidalgo, the Mexican sculptor, which is 

among the bizarre pieces shown at the annual 

show of the Society of Independent Artists, 

New York. It was said that this piece might 

mean a firing squad for Hidalgo if he re- 
turned to his native land. 


Over 300 known dead, several hundred in- 
jured or missing, and thousands of dollars 
damage to property and crops was the after- 
math of the collapse of the great St. Francis 
Dam in the Santa Clara River Valley, part 
of the water supply system of Los Angeles 
about 40 miles north of that city. The towns 
of Santa Paula, Newhall, Piru, and Fillmore 
were wrecked when twelve billion gallons 
of water poured down through the San Fran- 
cisquito Canyon and spread out over an 
area of sixty miles. The cause of the dis- 
aster, at first credited to an earthquake or 
bomb explosion, is believed to have been the 
weakness of the foundation attached to soft 
rock on one side, under the strain of possible 
landslides. 

1} 


The population of the continental United 
States is estimated by the Census Bureau at 
120,013,000, as of July 1, 1928, a gain of 14 
per cent over the see figure of 105,710,620. 
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The Eton tradition of fostering only group 
games like cricket and rugby has been broken 
by the installation of eight tennis courts on 
the grounds of the famous English school. 
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TEACHERS 
PHYSICAL DIRECTORS 


We offer a remunerative connection 
for spare time, developing consumer 
demand for our line of sweaters. Our 
proposition while unusual is dignified 
| and legitimate. 

May we tell you about it? A postcard 
will bring full details. 


CARTHAGE KNITWEAR 
CORPORATION 
36 W. 32nd St., N. Y. 


— ———— 
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monumental 25-story building and _ public Will 
plaza costing $8,000,000, on the west bank of ben — : fr 
the Chicago River, facing the similar build- cast eee : be M 
ing of the new Chicago Civic Opera House. : PO ; “To 
The News plant will straddle the tracks of -_ oe ea a le 
the Union Station. sees gee eae . j 4 For 
No 
Mrs. Thomas Whiffen, the beloved veteran < 4 ; ’ Ther 
of the stage who played with Edwin Booth, o \- a ” A 
celebrated her 83d birthday and her sixty- ee os 4 “Had 
fourth year in the theatre while on tour in eee) ~~ ae. a = It’s 
“Just Fancy.” She says that “age is merely a — > hs She | 
mental condition.” ' past ; fs She 
: s * % And 
Great Britain tried out two air machines ss = His 
successfully which are unique of their kinds: He h: 
the Inflexible, the world’s largest all-metal : . An 
monoplane, with a wing span of 150 feet and “Thes 
room for 20 passengers; and a tiny “inter- q . | An 
cepter” scout plane which rose vertically five — — ! Bi 
miles in ten minutes. oo a 
by ai 
thous 
cease 
That the instruments our grandfathers played Kent 
have not lost their popularity and charm, was lad, » 
shown at the fifth annual New York City nishe: 
Harmonica Contest, conducted by the Bureau B: 
of Parks. Scores of contestants filled the air ar 
with various selections, and finally Edward Seng. 
Sherwood, by deft use of lips and tongue, Wrec! 
convinced the judges that he and his tucky 
“Hohner” could out-blow them all. Sherwood, No. 3 
who is sixteen years old, was awarded a Tl 
violin outfit as first prize. In the photograph , 
above, Edward is receiving the prize from the S 
William J. Haussler, executive of the Hohner have | 
Company. of the 
made 
The Brotherhood of Sleeping Car Porters, typica 
CC. Pyl having been refused their petition to the In- No. 4 
anes a ee oo ie ae Ba is P =e terstate Commerce Commission for the aboli- “John 
$25,000 “land yacht,” with which he is fol- tion of tipping and the payment of a living celebr: 
lowing the transcontinental walking and rune W48e by the Pullman Company, considered HH celebr: 
ning race promoted by him from Los Angeles plans for a nation-wide strike. Welch 
to New York. Of the 275 starters, less than , appen 
100 survived by the time the runners had got posses: 
— naeer a — ae Landslides on Mount Serrat, a precipitous # Pine ) 
dhe Peantsl: ster 5 hill in the center of the city of Santos, Brazil, This of 
: buried hundreds of houses, killing about 200 This - 
Captain Walter Hinchcliffe the famous people. The populace was thrown into 1% This 9}, 
British flier, left Cranwell Airdrome, Eng- panic, and there is talk of leveling the mou It shi 
land, with the Hon. Elsie Mackay, daughter tain entirely to avoid fresh slides. 
of Lord Inchcape as a passenger, and has ee 
not been heard from since passing os Ire- ~~ — I'm aes 
land. Many clues to a possible wilderness ' . 
landing in Maine or Canada were followed SETON HILL COLLEGE "ann 
up but came tu raught. The flight was kept Greensburg, Pa. Thi 
secret until departure and was considered Women from Eighteen States This er 
fool-hardy in view of the inclement winter Catholi This - 
weather. p i. “ B, ¢ 
“43 Minutes from Pittsburgh Sut it 
Miss Nancy Miller of Seattle was received — — This ol 
into the Hindu faith with extraordinary rites, This old 
and married two days later to the Maharajah . This old 
of Indore. She will henceforth be known as CARNEGIE INSTITUTE Pg it 
Devi Sharmista. e peo 
OF TECHNOLOGY fi 
A copy of the first book on arithmetic Schenley Park, Pittsburgh e peo 
printed im the Western Hemisphere, by Pedro College of Industries But | 
de Paz, published at Mexico City in 1623, College of Engineering Forty-fou 
was obtained by Dr. Florian Cajori, profes- College of Fine Arts Forty-fou 
sor of the history of mathematics at the Uni- Margaret Morrison Carnegie College Fertytou 
—— — in 





versity of California. — 
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Balladry of the Sonthern 
Appalachians 


(Concluded from Page 12) 
Will ye gang to the Highlands, Leezie 
Lindsay, 
My wife and my darling to be?” 
“To gang to the Highlands wi’ you, sir, 
I dinna ken how that may be; 
For I kenna the land that we live in, 
Nor ken I the lad I’m gaun wi’.” 
Then up bespake Leezie’s best woman, 
A bonnie young lassie was she: 
“Had I but a mark in my pocket, 
It's Donal that I wad gang wi’.” 
She has kilted her coats o’ green satin, 
She has kilted them up to her knee, 
And she’s aff to the Highlands wi’ Donald, 
His bride and his darling to be. 
He has led her high up on a mountain, 

And bade her look out o’er the sea: 
“These isles are Lord Ronald McDonald’s, 
And his bride and his darling are ye.” 

But ballad making is not a lost art 
by any means. It is still going on, al- 
though, probably, in time, doomed to 
cease. The Tolliver-Martin fued in 
Kentucky is recorded in a modern bal- 
lad, No. 39; a West Virginia feud fur- 
nishes another, No. 40; the hanging of 
a Baptist preacher gives “The Vance 
Seng,’ No. 41; a railroad wreck, “The 
Wreck on the C. & O.,” No. 47; a Ken- 
tucky murder, “The Ashland Tragedy,” 
No. 36; many more might be cited. 

The most wonderful singing folk in 
the Southland are the Negroes, who 
have not only helped to preserve some 
of the best traditional ballads but have 
made some noted ones of their own. A 
typical one is “Maggie Was a Lady,” 
No. 46. More noted is the group of 
“John Hardy” ballads, No. 35, which 
celebrate the career and death of a 
celebrated Negro who was hanged at 
Welch, West Virginia, in 1894. I 
append a version that came into my 
possession recently, called “The Yew 
Pine Mountains.” 

This old hammer rings like silver, 
This old hammer rings like silver, 


This old hammer rings like silver, 

It shines like gold, babe, it shines like gold. 

Refrain 

I'm going back to the Yew Pine Mountains, 
Pm going back to the Yew Pine Mountains, 
I'm going back to the Yew Pine Mountains, 
For that’s my home, babe, that’s my home. 
This old hammer killed my buddy, 
This old hammer killed my buddy, 
This old hammer killed my buddy, 

But it won’t kill me, babe, it won’t kill me. 
This old hammer killed John Hardy, 
This old hammer killed John Hardy, 
This old hammer killed John Hardy, 

But it won’t kill me, babe, it won't kill 
The people round here they don’t like 

The people round here they don’t like 

he people round here they don’t like 

But I don’t care, babe, I don’t care. 
Forty-four days make forty-four dollars, 
Forty-four days make forty-four dollars, 
Forty-four days make forty-four dollars, 
All in gold, babe, all in gold. 
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Contest No. 12 Results 


The $5.00 prize for “Name Me” 
Contest No. 12 is awarded to Nathan 
Schlaff, Central High School, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., for his essay on Samuel 
Pierpont Langley, printed herewith. 

Honorable Mention is awarded to 
Calvin Grosshuesch, Mission House 
Academy, Plymouth, Wisconsin; Louise 
Lisor, Elgin (Ill.) High School; Mil- 
dred Barker, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; Marjorie Clarke, To- 
peka (Kan.) Catholic High School; 
Jane M. Heil, Langley High School, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

The “Name Me” Contest appearing 
in every issue of The Scholastic is open 
to all secondary school students. The 
correct name must be accompanied by 
an essay on the subject not exceeding 
100 words in length. 











Samuel Pierpont Langley 


By Nathan Schlaff 
Central High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


AMUEL PIER- 

PONT LANG- 
LEY was an Amer- 
ican astronomer and 
physicist. In 1869 
he founded the sys- 
tem of railroad time 
service from the Al- 
legheny Observa- 
tory, Pittsburgh. In 
1881, at Mount 
Whitney, he re-es- 
tablished the solar constant and discov- 
ered an entirely unsuspected extension 
of the invisible solar spectrum. He in- 
vented the bolometer and other astro- 
nomical apparatas. Langley made ex- 
tensive experiments in aerial naviga- 
tion, ascertaining facts and laws of 
lifting force and air resistance which 
have been invaluable to all recent avi- 
ators. He constructed two model areo- 
dromes, while secretary of the Smith- 
sonion Institution, and demonstrated 
the practicability of flight for machines 
heavier than air. 


S. P. Langley 








can hear my true love calling, 

can hear my true love calling, 

can hear my true love calling, 

“Oh, come back home, babe, come back 
‘home.” 


can see my true love coming, 
can see my true love coming, 
can see my true love coming, 
All dressed in red, babe, all dressed in red. 


When I meet her, I will greet her, 
When I meet her, I will greet her, 
When I meet her, I will greet her, 
And she'll greet me, babe, she’ll greet me. 


NAME ME! (13) 
Win Five Dollars 
Closing Date March 27, 1928 


1. I was called “the Stagirite’, from the 
name of my birthplace on the Strymmonic Gulf; 
my father was physician to a king of Mace- 
don. I had unusual opportunities for acquir- 
ing knowledge. My master, himself one of the 
greatest of the world’s philosophers, called 
me “the intellect of the school,” but he also 
complained that I “spurned him as colts do 
their mothers.” 


2. After the death of my master, I became 
the tutor of the future king of Macedone, who 
was one of the greatest kings of all times. 
Eventually, I founded my own school named 
the Peripatetic from our habit of walking 
during discussions. We had a sort of collect 
with meals in common and a president who 
changed every ten days. 


3. Aside from my school, I was an author 
and probably the first book collector and li- 
brarian, having taught the kings of Egypt 
the arrangement of a library. 


4. My kingly patron died suddenly and I 
found myself in the midst of political tur- 
moil including the accusation of impiety. Re- 
membering the fate of Socrates, I prudently 
retired to Chalcis. 


5. My philosophy considered in detail the 
problems of being and truth. My celebrated 
contemplations on “Politics” projected my be- 
lief that the citizen of the best state is he 
who has the power and the purpose to be gov- 
erned and govern for the sake of the life ac- 
cording to virtue. I believed that a right gov- 
ernment is one which aims at the general 
good. I preferred the monarchy of one man, 
pre-eminent in virtue above the rest, as the 
best of all possible governments. 
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MART 


Classified rates, 15c¢ per word, payable in ad- 
vance; no order accepted for less than 10 
words. Closing date 21 days prior to issue. 
Watch this column for advertisements of 
stamp and coin concerns, novelty companies, 
etc. It will contain many interesting an- 
nouncements. 


STAMPS AND COINS 


100 VARIETIES. Many Pictorials. Persia, 
Nyassa, Cochin. 15 Approvals. Premiums. 
BRUCE, 2518 1514 St., Calgary, Canada. 


























300 all different stamps cataloging $6.00; 
300 hinges; 5 approval sheets; duplicate 
stamp album; perforation gauge; millimeter 
scale and ruler to approval applicants for 
only 20c. EDGEWOOD STAMP CO., Dept. 
H. Milford, Conn. 





76 STAMPS free to approval applicants. 
GALA STAMP SHOP, Elyria, Ohio. 





100 Different Stamps 10c to approval ap- 





plicants. HENLE, 2075 Walton Ave., New 
York. 
FREE—3 TRIANGLE STAMPS FREE 


with orders for special packet of 50 different 
from all the world and our illustrated price 
list only 8c. “Approvals if you ask for them.” 
10 Gautemala 5c, 10 Iceland 7c, 10 Monte- 
negro 7c, 25 Netherlands 7c, 10 Newfound- 
land 6c, 15 Norway 4c, 10 Tunis 6c, 10 
Turkey 4c, 10 St. Settlmts. 6c, 10 Fed. Ma- 
lay States 6c, 5 Kedah 10c, 7 Siam Sc, 4 N. 
Borneo 10c. Postage extra. Hundreds of 
more just like them. INLAND STAMP 
— Room 925, 6217 Forest, Kansas City, 
0. 





101 STAMPS FREE! Postage 2c. 500 diff. 
25c. 1000 diff. '75c. 2000 diff. $2.75. JOHN- 
SON STAMP CO., Jamestown, N. Y. 


Build Your Stamp Collection at Our Expense 


Act as our agent. We offer splendid pre- 
miums in stamps for your services. We will 
send you sample sheets of values at $2. Name 
of high school necessary. Send stamps back 
you cannot sell. No obligation. Lux Stamp 
Co., 805 Fairmont Place, Bronx, New York. 








FREE! 108 different stamps to approval ap- 
plicants, 2c postage. PAIGE STAMP CO., 
Oak Park, Iil. 


RARE UNITED STATES STAMP worth 
50c. Only 10c to approval applicants. SHER- 
MAN, Box 124, Times Square, N. Y. C. 


FREE—Dandy Packet to approval appli- 
cants for 2c stamp. S. SPERLING, 3880 
Amboy Road, Staten Island, N. Y. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


LEARN VENTRILOQUISM BY MAIL— 
SMALL cost. 2c stamp brings particulars. 
GEO. W. SMITH, 125 North Jefferson, 
Room S-266, Peoria, Ill. 














Deaths of the Month 


“Russian Multiplication” 
Explained 
By William B. Pierce 


N the last issue we learned how to 

multiply 29 by 15, using only the 2- 
table. Quotients in one column, prod- 
ucts in the other, sum of products op- 
posite odd quotients equals the required 
product. 


Thus: Why is it? Suppose 
29 15 we try 29x1: 
14 30 29 1 
7 60 14 2 
3 120 7 + 
1 240 3 8 
a 1 16 


435 


29 


It looks as though the “weights” used 
to make 29 are 1, 4, 8, and 16. To see 
why, let us write the first column again 
with an equality sign. Since we obtained 
each number in the column by dividing 
the number above it by 2, we can re- 
verse the process, and multiply, adding 
the remainders where needed. 


29=16+8+4+0+1 
14> 8+4+2+0 


7=> 44+2+1 
3=> 2+1 
1= 1 


That is, 3 is twice 1, plus a remainder 
1. Then 7 is twice the 2 plus 1, plus a 
remainder 1, or # plus 2 plus 1. Simi- 
larly, 14 is twice 7, with no remainder 
to add, so a zero is added instead of a 
1, and this appears again as zero in the 
top row. 

It is obvious that the 1 at the bot- 
tom gave rise to the 16 in the top row, 
and that the 1 in 2 plus 1 gave rise to 
the 8, and so on. Thus, in the “Russian 
Multiplication” of 29x1, 16 is written 
opposite 1, 8 opposite 3, and so on, 
while 2 is set aside, opposite 14, zero 
being understood in its place. 

In the original problem, 29x15, each 
number of the right-hand column being 
15 times the corresponding number in 
the 29x1 illustration, it follows that 
their sum is 15 times as large, or 15x29. 








TEMPLE UNIVERSITY 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Summer Session 
July 2—August 10 


College of Liberal Arts 
Teachers College 
School of Commerce 
School of Music 
University High School 
SEND FOR BULLETIN 
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AfNote on Book Reviewing 
(Concluded from Page 5) 


not to read criticisms of her books be. 
cause she wished to be preserved “from 
that discouragement as an artist which 
ill-judged praise, no less than ill 
judged blame, tends to produce in me.” 
But most authors will be found in the 
company of Autocrat Holmes, who con- 
fessed that he always purred when he 
was stroked the right way. Yet 
Holmes had not an exalted notion of 
the reviewer. In “The Poet at the 
Breakfast Table” he says: “Our 
epizoic literature is becoming so exten- 
sive that nobody is safe from its ad 
infinitum progeny. A man writes a 
book of criticisms. A Quarterly Re 
view criticizes the critic. A Monthly 
Magazine takes up the critic’s critic, 
A Weekly Journal criticizes the critic 
of the critic’s critic, and a daily paper 
favours us with some critical remarks 
on the performance of the writer in the 
Weekly, who has criticized the critical 
notice in the Monthly of the critical 
essay in the Quarterly on the critical 
work we started with. And thus we 
see that as each flea ‘has smaller fleas 
that on him prey,’ even the critic him- 
self cannot escape the common lot of 
being bitten.” 

Publishers, who are the _ business 
partners of authors and have quite as 
much to gain or lose, watch the re- 
views eagerly; the whole publishing 
trade depends on them even more than 
on advertising or on the unpublished 
recommendations which one _ reader 
passes on to another. Advertising copy 
is largely made up of the most favor- 
able sentences from reviews, and it is a 
very poor review in which a publisher 
cannot find something that sounds good 
when it is taken out of the context. 
Some publishers have even tried the 
obvious trick of quoting unfavorable 
reviews on the principle that a knock 
is a~boost. When you have merchar- 
dise to sell, your profits are profoundly 
affected by the opinions of professional 
tasters who lay out the banquet of 
nutriment and poison for people who 
may have even less taste. The best 
review is that which in itself is inter 
esting to read, which has some literary 
quality to lift it above the parasitic 
and give it an independent life of its 
own. The reviewer, like every other 
writer, is first of all writing about 
himself. a 

A Key to Pronunciation 


Page 9: Dauphin (doe-fan). Eleazar (El-cezat): 

Page 10: Weimar (Vye-mahr). Goethe (Geu-tuh): 

Page 15: Philippe Bunau-Varilla (Fee-leep Buea? 
Vah-ree-ya). ; 

Page 22: Ibn Saud (Sah-ood). Wahabis (Wak 
hah-bees). Iraq (Ee-rahk). 
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CAPTAIN CHARLES W. BROWN 


A Friend of Youth 


ree Charles W. Brown, pres- 
ident of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Company, died at his home in Sewick- 
ley, Pennsylvania, March 6. 

Horatio Alger’s wild imagination 
probably never conceived a story that 
would equal the facts of Captain 
Brown’s colorful and adventurous life. 
Born in 1858, the son of a New Eng- 
land shipmaster, he went to sea at the 
age of 17 on the brig “Agate” bound 
for Shanghai, and for ten years fol- 
lowed the sea on trading vessels that 
carried him to every corner of the 
world. At the age of 21 he was put in 
command of a vessel and served as a 
captain until he forsook the sea for a 
business career. The story of his rise 
from seaman to head of the world’s 
greatest organization in the glass in- 
dustry reads like a fairy tale. The po- 
sition he held at the time of his death 
was awarded him in 1916 after more 
than twenty-five years of activity in the 
glass trade. 

Captain Brown’s name is not un- 
known to readers of The Scholastic who 
are familiar with the fact that the 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company dur- 
ing the past two years has made possi- 
ble the widening of the scope and the 
increasing of the money prizes for the 
Scholastic Awards in literature and pic- 
torial art. This is merely one indication 
of Captain Brown’s literary interests 
which date back to his days on the sea. 
Although he was deprived of any con- 
siderable formal education, one needed 
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to talk with him only a short time to 
realize that his “college” education 
could never have been obtained within 
the confines of any five or even fifty- 
foot shelf. He was intensely interested 
in the creative efforts of high school 
students and enjoyed reading the an- 
nual student-written number of the 
Scholastic. On one occasion the writer 
of this note heard him reading some 
poems by high school students to a 
small group of business men who were 
in his office. He was ene of the rare in- 
dividuals who accomplish big things in 
the material world and yet do not per- 
mit their cultural growth to be stinted 
or have an outlet only in the careless 
tossing of dollars to educational insti- 
tutions. 





Royalty in America 
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was for the son of the Bourbons! And 
what an ending for such a life, breath- 
ing his last in the poverty and obscur- 
ity of a little Indian village. 

But the Oneida people still show the 
advancement that made them repudiate 
the name of pagan a century ago. Even 
in the early days of their life in Wis- 
consin they were settled and industrious 
by comparison with the wilder tribes 
about them. Soon they began to make 
homes and farms in the forest. Churches 
and schools grew up among them. 

When, forty years ago, the Govern- 
ment of the United States began to fol- 
low the plan of breaking up Indian res- 
ervations into individual farms or “al- 
lotments,” one for each Indian, the 
Oneidas were among the earliest chosen 
to receive their lands in this way. To- 
day the probationary period has passed 
and they are entirely free from the 
wardship of the Federal authorities. 
You will find Oneidas elsewhere than 
the State of Wisconsin, in different 
parts of the United States. Milwaukee 
has a fine little community of Oneidas, 
gathered about their church home as a 
center. More Indians of this tribe, it 
is said, have entered the Government 
service than from any other of the In- 
dian peoples. And everywhere they 
keep a high standard of industry and 
trustworthiness. They have helped to 
create a good opinion for themselves 
and for the Indian race as a whole. 

Perhaps it is true—at any rate, it is 
a pretty fancy—that the rightful King 
of France was once their guide, philos- 
opher and friend. If he was, he prob- 
ably did more good among them than 
many of his predecessors ever did upon 
the throne of a proud nation. 
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Lawrence G. Hoes, great-great-grandson of 

James Monroe, and his mother, in front of 

Monroe's first law office at Fredericksburg, 

Va., which they have purchased and will 
preserve as a Monzroe shrine. 


April Anniversaries 


1794—Georges Jacques Danton, one of 

the chief leaders of the French Revolution, 
died on the guillotine. Carlyle wrote: “Danton 
carried a high look in the death-cart. At the 
foot of the scaffold he was heard to ejaculate: 
“Oh my wife, my well-beloved, I shall never 
see thee more then!”—but, interrupting him- 
self: “Danton, no weakness.” 


6 1483—Raphael Santi was born. Though 
he lived only thirty-seven years he has 
left behind a very considerable body of work 
and many madonnas for which the world has 
competed for four centuries. Successively the 
favorite painter of Julius II and Leo X, hon- 
ors were showered upon Raphael. His great 
task in Rome was the decoration of certain 
rooms in the Vatican and of a long covered 
gallery in the courtyard of San Damasio. 
22 1707—Henry Fielding was born. Called 

“the father of the English novel,” his 
best known book is Tom Jones. His genius 
joined to his complete irresponsibility gave 
him a life of ups and downs which he took 
as they came. Lady Mary Wortley Montague 
said of him: “His happy constitution made 
him forget everything when he was before a 
venison pasty or over a flask of champagne.” 
2 1758—James Monroe was born in West- 

moreland County, Virginia. He was to 
become the fifth president of the United States 
and formulate the famous Monroe Doctrine. 
30 1803—The United States purchased 

Louisiana and a large territory north- 
west of it from France for $15,000,000. 
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train, due in an easy hour, and he walked 
across the glen toward the village, resisting 









28 
Deaths of the Month 


Asse, Dr. Ropert, 77, March 7, the first sur- 
geoa in America to substitute radium treat- 
ment for the knife in cancer cases; was in- 
strumental in collecting $100,000 to pur- 
chase radium for Mme. Curie to help her 
continue research. 

Bayes, Nora, 47, March 18, at New York 
City, famous stage comedienne. Was on 
the stage for almost thirty years, appeared 
in many comedy and farce successes and 
was honored when a New York theatre, the 
Nora Bayes, was named for her. 

CLEMENT, EpmonpD, 61, Feb. 23, at Nice, 
France. Acclaimed as the greatest French 
tenor of recent years. Sang at the Metro- 
politan Opera, New York, and created 
many roles at the Opera Comique in Paris. 





Marshal Diaz 


Bishop Talbot 


CootsritH, INA, 85, Feb. 29, Poet Laureate 
of the State of California, and last of the 
circle of literary figures of the West that 
included Mark Twain and Bret Harte. 

Crane, WILLIAM H., 82, March 7, at Holly- 
wood, Cal. Was on the stage for more than 
fifty years, and appeared with all the great 
actors of the last century. 

Davies, Mary, Feb. 20, Welsh nurse and bac- 
teriologist who during the war inoculated 
herself with gas gangrene germs and made 
possible the successful test of a remedy for 
the disease. 

D1az, MArRsHAL ARMANDO, 67, Feb. 29, com- 
mander of the Italian armies during the 
World War, who. stemmed the Austrian 
drives after the disastrous defeat of Capor- 
etto, and launched an offensive which 
brought Austria to defeat a weel before 
Germany signed the Armistice. 

Cratry, Maset, 60, Feb. 27, for the last 
twenty-two years General Secretary of the 
National Board of the Young Women’s 
Christian Association. 

Goopcuitp, Rev. Dr. Frank M., 67, Feb. 18, 
leader of the Fundamentalist group of the 
Northern Baptist Convention, and for the 
last twenty-six years pastor of the Central 
Baptist Church in New York City. 

LicHNowsky, Prince Kart Max, 68, Feb. 27, 
German Ambassador to London at the out- 
break of the World War. Tried to prevent 
war between Germany and England, and 
warned Germany England would not stay 
neutral. 

Marcu, Dr. Francis A., Jr., 64, Feb. 28, 
noted philologist, professor of English and 
“father of football” at Lafayette College. 
Was a brother of Maj. General Peyton C. 
March, Chief of Staff of the United States 
Army during the World War. 

MAXWELL, JONATHAN D., 64, March 8, one 
of the earliest automobile manufacturers in 
the country. His first automobile, made in 
1893, is now preserved in the Smithsonian 
Institute. 
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LATIN 


Latin is a language, 

At least it used to be, 

It killed- off all the Romans 
And now it’s killing me. 


All are dead who ever wrote it, 
All are dead who ever read it, 
All will die who try to learn it, 
Blessed death! they surely earn it. 

I’m a poet 

And I know it, 

My feet show it 

They’re Long-fellows! 


“How do you know Chaucer dictated to a 
stenographer ?” 

“Just look at his spelling!” 

Coca: Have you read “To A Field 
Mouse?” 


Cota: No, how do you get ’em to listen?” 
. —Louise Krauss, 
Newport (Ky.) High School. 








ScHLapp, Dr. Max G., 59, March 6, professor 
of neuro-pathology. at Cornell Medical 
School, noted criminologist, and author of 
many books and articles on nervous and 
mental conditions. 

Tasot, BisHop ETHELBERT, 79, Feb. 27, of 
the Protestant Episcopal diocese of Bethle- 
hem, Pa., former Presiding Bishop of the 
church, and author of many books, articles 
and sermons. 

Yves-Guyot, M., 85, Feb. 21, noted French 
economist and former. member of the 
French Cabinet. Advocate of free trade; 
wrote much on economic phases of the 
World War and after. 

WANAMAKER, RopMAN, 64, March 9, head 
of the Wanamaker stores in New York and 
Philadelphia, and son of John Wanamaker, 
the founder. The business will be carried 
on by seven trustees. He was a man of 
varied public interests and owned a fine 
art collection. 
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Conducted by Abe Savage 


An Irishman and a Yank were having an 
argument.. The Irishman said, “You know, 
partner, where I come from, the leaves of 
the shamrocks are as big as books.” The 
Yank asked, “How do you account for that?” 
Pat replied, “Climate, my boy, climate.” The 
Yank came back, “In America we have the 
tallest building in the world, and there are 
no steps to it or means of elevation.” He 
paused for a moment and went on, “A man 
I know does business on the top floor every 
day.” Pat bit, “How does he get up there?” 
“Climb it, my boy, climb it!” 

—Leanord Payne, 
Follansbee (W. Va.) High School. 
10] 


He: “Gee, I’m glad I don’t like olives.” 
She: “Why ?” 
He: “Because if I liked olives, I’d have to 
eat them, and I hate olives.” 
—H. K., Albany, N.Y. 


SopH: What are you limping for; ingrow- 
ing toe nail? 
FrosH: No; ingrowing shoe nail. 


Two deaf men met on the road one morn- 
ing. The second man had a gun. 

First: Goin’ fishin’? 

Seconp: Nope; I’m goin’ fishin’. 

First: Oh, I thought you were goin’ fishin.” 

Seconp: Nope; I’m just goin’ fishin. 

—Frank Haight, 
Mobile (Ala.) High School. 
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In A Hundred Years 


(Continued from Page 4) 


almost everything, and especially at Miss 
Burnstine’s occasional philosophies. But the 
words, somehow, made Stephen Blake think 
of time and death and eternity. A hundred 
years from now—he managed to rid himself 
of the thought as he and Donaldson rode up- 
town together and he discovered the unwilling, 
envious deference in the others manner. 
Usually it was Stephen who deferred to Don- 
aldson’s superior sophistication; but tonight 
he was distinctly conscious that their posi- 
tions had been reversed. Donaldson made no 
pretense of sympathy; he knew ail about 
Stephen’s differences with his uncle and took 
it for granted that the occasion was one for 
undiluted congratulations. 

“Funny, sort of, to think of that old bird 
getting corns on his mitts so you could blow 
yourself when he kicked off. Wonder what 
he thought about it.” _ 

Stephen had a sudden clear memory of his 
uncle, grim-lipped and silent, swinging at the 
other end of a crosscut saw, the play of 
muscle visible under the hickory shirt. He 
had hated Michael Blake, and yet there was 
a dull ache in his throat as he remembered 
those lean, toiling years in the woodlot from 
which they sweated out most of their living. 
Michael must have been nearing seventy 
when he died. Seventy years of it, with 
nothing at the end—nothing but the knowl- 
edge that the land would go to the boy who 
hated him and whom he must have hated, too. 

A sense of helplessness took hold of him; 
he felt puny, impotent, before that future 
which must have mocked at Michael Blake 
and which now confronted himself with no 
intervening generation to engage its malice. 
Miss Burnstine’s phrase echoed in his mind, 
no longer absurd and pretentious, but edged 
with a sinister, jeering humor. A hundred 
years? It would all be the same to Stephen 
Blake in fifty! 

The clamor of the wheels screamed at him; 
hurry, hurry! Life was like this—a headlong, 
rushing flight, the senses a little drugged and 
illusioned by a background which also fled 
giddily abreast of them. A stout, sulky man 
whose bulk overhung Stephen’s knees trod 
heavily on his foot and glared down at him 
past the market page of his paper. A pair of 
gitls exchanged confidences in shrill, giggling 
falsetto: “He says... I says... The nerve 
of her!” He felt a sudden inclusive compas- 
sion for them all, and for himself. In a hun- 
dred years——. 

His talk with Forney recurred to his 
thoughts with a new, ridiculous aspect. He’d 
been four years with the company; it might 
be fifteen or twenty before he got as far up 
as Forney; and Forney’s voice had been eag- 
tly appeasing when he talked to Trent too. 
Foey was a long way short of the top, he 
tealized; and Forney in his line, was a won- 
der—keen and quick and tireless. 

Donaldson was talking. Blake’s attention 
centered on his boast—“Cleaned up a cold 
twelve hundred, and only put in fifty. Gave 
me a chance, too, but I was flat, of course. 
My luck !”” 

He asked a question. Donaldson had a 
friend who worked in a bucket shop, where 
much money was made in a hurry. This 
friend wasn’t the sucker kind, y’know—he 
played it from the inside. Oil stocks—all 
fakes, of course, but you could clean up if 
you let the simps hold the bag. This friend 
had blown the gang to an evening’s revel out 
of his profits. Donaldson told the cockeyed 
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world that it was some party. 

Stephen Blake’s jaw set. That was more like 
it— get it quickly and spend it as you got it. 
Better than scrimping along till you wore 
out, like Michael Blake, with nothing to show 
for it all. Ruth—he realized now that he had 
always deluded himself about her. Ruth Ver- 
rill wasn’t going to marry a thirty-dollar 
clerk and live in a three-room flat overlook- 
ing the elevated tracks. No use kidding him- 
self about her; she’d been sorry for him be- 
cause Michael Blake had worked him round- 
shouldered back there in the glen. But that 
was all; she’d laugh if he tried to presume 
on that friendliness. The Verrills had money. 

“So he says any time you got a piece of 
coin you want to parley to a regular roll 
you come to me.” Donaldson looked wistful. 
“A fat chance I got, when it’s all I can do 
to hold out subway money for Friday morn- 
ing! But I was thinking that if you make 
a stake up there in the grass you could fix 
it up with Phil—I’d make it right with him. 
It’s a pipe, you know—like picking it off 
bushes.” 

Stephen’s teeth set. 

“You’re on, Donaldson! That’s me! When 
I get back—” He drew in his breath. “I’ve 
been a simp long enough! As if I had a 
hundred years ahead of me! You tell your 
friend to save a chance for us. I’m going 
to get mine quick and burn it while the 
burning’s good!” 

“That's talking, I’ll tell the world!” said 
Donaldson admiringly. “You leave it to me, 
Steve.” 


II 


A conviction of superiority traveled with 
him, deepening as he neared the upland val- 
ley that had been home. The final stage, on 
the single-track road that wound up beside 
the creek, carried him past the little farms 
whittled out of the scrub; narrow, irregular 
fields in the bottom; patches of rocky pasture 
lands where the inclosing hills offered a 
kindly slope; small houses, looking as if they 
had grown up out of a niggardly soil that 
had stunted and strengthened them at once, 
as a weed will sometimes crow hardiest 
among the rocks. He caught glimpses of the 
people, and his self-approval warmed to a 
glow. They made him conscious of his 
clothes and linen and shoes, of his clean, 
soft hands. 

He glanced down at those hands relaxed 
on his thighs and resented the position of the 
fingers. After all thcse years they still 
seemed to be molded around an invisible ax 
helve. He could almost feel the wood against 
the skin, wood polished by the hands that 
held it. He shut his fists tightly and held 
them so; but presently, when he had forgot- 
ten, he found them once more curving about 
that ax helve. He laughed under his breath 
this time. It was funny—his fingers were 
like these glen people. Work was just a 
fixed habit with them; they did it because 
they were used to it, without thinking, with- 
out rebelling. 

At the station a few men greeted him 
amiably enough; but with a perceptible awk- 
ward reserve, their eyes invariably shifting 
from his face to the high-belted jacket and 
the band of crepe he had slipped over ‘his 
sleeve. He knew that they found these things 
comic, and would laugh about them when 
his back was turned. Thinking of Donaldson 
and the quick, easy profits waiting for him 
at the bucket shop, he was tolerant. Let 
them laugh; they didn’t have much to laugh 
at up here. 

The bus waited, as always, for the down 


train, due in an easy hour, and he walked 
across the glen toward the village, resisting 
a certain excitement at the thought of Ruth 
Verrill. Better not get to feeling that it 
amounted to anything—seeing her again. She 
couldn’t patronize him unless he let her see 
that he was still afraid of her a little. After 
all, she wasn’t so different from the rest; he 
told himself that Judge Verrill was only a 
justice of the peace in a hill town no bigger 
than a minute. He meant to be easy, cor- 
dial, with Ruth. 

The hills looked strange. They had showed 
through the woods, here and there, before he 
had left—patches of bare earth and stone, 
littered with slash; other, older clearings al- 
ready beginning to go back to scrub over- 
growth. But now there was something in- 
decent in their nakedness. He remembered 
the timber tracts, that had been standing when 
he had last seen the slopes; now there was 
just the desolate wreckage of the woods, the 
skidways where the logs had been dropped 
into the glen, the splashes of red where fierce, 
brief spring streams had torn away the soil. 

His eye was familiar with all this, and yet 
it held his attention as something novel. Evi- 
dently the price of timber had gone up lately; 
some of those woods wouldn’t have been 
worth cutting in the old days. He felt a 
sudden fear; if Michael Blake had sold off 
the timber there wouldn’t be much left for 
him. And Michael could have sold it legally 
and left the money as he pleased. He broke 
into a run toward the corner where he could 
get a glimpse of the home hill, jutting out 
beyond the nearer slopes. It was all right; 
Michael hadn’t sold. He breathed deep with 
relief at the sight of that thick green cover- 
ing. And he chuckled at the freak of luck 
that had saved it for him. Michael Blake 
would have held out cannily for the top price, 
of course, letting his neighbors sell first, wait- 
ing grimly for the buyers to come wheedling 
for what was left. And while he had 
waited— 

The thought came to Stephen that the in- 
heritance might amount to more than he had 
hoped. It was clear that timber was selling, 
that the lumber people had been lately busy 
in the glen, might still be buying there. It 
was possible that he wouldn’t have to wait 
for somebody to buy the farm itself; that he 
could make a quick cash deal for the timber 
that would yield more than he had expected 
for the whole estate. 

He remembered, with another grin, that 
Michael Blake had been a crank about the 
woodlot; making work for himself and for 
Stephen to gratify his crotchets; snooping 
over an acre or two in search of a particular 
tree instead of felling the first that offered; 
toiling afterwards to haul out the brush to 
where it could be burned when wind and 
weather were exactly right. Even the glen 
people had laughed at him about it, had 
poked fun at Stephen for his part in it. He 
remembered how old Milo Godwin had af- 
fected to believe that all the trees in the 
Blake woods were named; had _ chaffed 
Stephen over a load of firewood, inquiring 
whether it was old Benny that he was selling 
this time, or Henry W. Longfellow. 

Well, the joke had turned, probably. Old 
Michael’s folly would put real money in his 
nephew’s pockets—money that would buy 
present, tangible pleasure; money that would 
let Stephen Blake live while he was alive 
instead of being cheated as old Michael had 
been cheated. 

He reached the Verrill house by a cut across 
the fields, avoiding the stares and guffaws 
of the business block at his high belt and his 
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mourning band. He stopped at the gate with 
a sense of shock. The house had dwindled 
and grown shabby since he had seen it last. 
He had thought of it, all these years, as a 
kind of palace, immense and stately and im- 
posing, and he found nothing but a square 
frame house, needing paint, set in a half 
acre of scraggly lawn, one of its upper shut- 
ters loose and sagging on its hinges. 

His head went up as he unlatched the gate. 
All that awe of the Verrills had been just a 
part of his unsophistication; they were big 
frogs in a very tiny puddle. He wondered 
uneasily whether Ruth would turn out to be 
different, too. He thought of Miss Burn- 
stine’s suede pumps and silk ankles and elab- 
orate hair. Maybe Ruth would look— 

She met him at the door, and he breathed 
easily again. There was no style to her, to 
be sure, in that gingham thing; but she—she 
was better, somehow, than any of the girls 
at the office. He had no time to analyze his 
impressions beyond this instant certainty. 
He’d been wrong about the splendor of the 
house, but Ruth was— 

Her hands were firm. He liked their pres- 
sure on his own; liked the frank pleasure in 
her level eyes; liked the sound of the glen 
speech in her warm, brisk voice. 

“I was afraid you weren’t coming, Stevie. 
You didn’t answer my telegram.” 

He flushed. That was stupid—that omis- 
sion. He’d never thought of it; had taken 
it for granted that they’d expect him. 

“Had to hurry to catch the train,” he said. 
“Thought you’d guess I’d come.” 

She sobered. 

“T wasn’t sure. I knew how you felt about 
—him. I hoped you’d come. It seemed so 
lonesome for him, with only strangers—” 

The suggestion of sentiment displeased him. 
He shook his head. She mustn’t think that 
he’d come up here to show any respect or 
affection toward Michael Blake. 

“T guess that doesn’t bother him a lot, Ruth. 
If he knows, he’d like it better if I stayed 


away. But I had to come up to see about 


the place.” 

She seemed to study him. 

“T don’t think he felt that way toward you, 
Stevie. He was hard, but—but he was harder 
on himself than on anybody else. He just 
couldn’t help it.” 

He shrugged. That was the woman of it— 
forget grudges against a dead man, hunt 
around for excuses. It didn’t matter anyway. 
Michael was dead, finished, no longer to be 
considered. : 

“Good to see you again, Ruth. You look 
fine.” 

He was pleased with himself for saying 
it like that—easily, without any beating about 
the bush, as casually as if he’d made a re- 
mark about the weather. He thought her 
color deepened a little, and this, too, pleased 
him. He’d learned how to talk; he remem- 
bered how, when he had said good-by to her 
the day he left the glen, he had been tongue- 
tied and abashed and awkward and she had 
seemed a miracle of self-possession. 

“You—you’ve changed, Stevie.” 

He chuckled. 

“Hope so. Plenty of room for it, I guess.” 
He wagged his head. “I must have been a 
sketch the last time you saw me.” 

He had a sudden picture of himself as he 
had looked that last time in his ugly, cheap 
Sunday clothes, his heavy shoes yellow with 
the dust of the road, the shaggy, sun-burned 
hair, the big hands loose-hung below the 
short sleeves. 

Before she answered, her father appeared 
behind her. He saw Judge Verrill clearly 
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now, and wondered that he should have been 
afraid of the man in the bagging black 
clothes, the funny wide-open collar. The 
judge was cordial, almost eager in his greet- 
ing, and he’d been worrying about facing 
him! 

“Very sudden, Stephen, very sudden. A 
shock to me. I saw him the night before, 
and he seemed in perfect health.” He wagged 
his white head soberly. “Very sad—alone, as 
he was.” 

Stephen nodded. This pretending was a 
nuisance. He knew that the judge hadn’t 
liked Michael. 

“Too late to do anything about that, sir.” 

Verrill brightened. “Yes, that’s true, 
Stephen. We must think about the living.” 

He glanced at his daughter, and Stephen 
fancied that something lessened his com- 
posure. He saw that Ruth’s lips were straight 
and close. The judge displayed a sudden 
bustling hospitality. 

“You did right to come straight here, 
Stephen. If you had let us know we'd have 
met you at the station. You must consider 
this as your home while you’re in town. It 
will be good for us. We are out of the world 
here, and it is dull for young folks. Ruth—” 

“T got a room ready for you, Stevie.” Ruth 
spoke evenly. “Dinner’ll be ready pretty 
soon. You can go right up—” 

The judge seized his new suitcase and led 
the way, still affable. He stood about while 
Stephen washed in the painted china basin. 

“You know that you take the farm under 
your grandfather’s will, Stephen? Yes, I 
thought you had been told. It simplifies mat- 
ters.” He hesitated, his head slanted, his 
eyes narrow and shrewd. “I take it for 
granted that you will want to sell—” 

Stephen, drying his hands, grinned at the 
needless question. 

“Guess I’ve had my share of farming, sir. 
I wanted to talk to you about that. Seems 
to me they must be buying timber again.” 

The judge rubbed his hands. 

“Exactly! That is your good fortune, 
Stephen. There has been little sale for farm 
lands in the glen, and we might have waited 
a long time for a buyer, except for this ac- 
tivity in the timber market.” He cleared his 
throat. “The fact is that I have been acting 
as—as a kind of agent for the Caxton people, 
and they had authorized me to make your 
uncle a very liberal offer for his trees. It 
was on that errand that I saw him last 
night.” He shook his head again. “Poor 
Michael, he could never see reason where 
timber was concerned—like his father before 
him.” 

Stephen could imagine that interview. He 
had heard timber buyers argue with Michael 
Blake in the old days. One of his grievances 
had grown out of those futile debates. Even 
then they could have sold at a price that 
would have made life easier for them both. 
He could hear Michael’s harsh refusals. 

“You’re wasting your breath. I ain’t sellin’ 
my woods at any figger, and that’s my last 
word.” 

He couldn’t remember his grandfather, who 
had died when Stephen was four. Michael 
had spoken of him sometimes as a kind of 
oracle. “My father always said—” was his 
way of settling a dispute issue. According to 
the judge, the old man must have been as 
pig-headed as his son. 

“T didn’t know grandfather was like that 
too.” 

The judge spread his hands. Stephen no- 
ticed that they were pinker and softer than 
his own. 


“Oh, he was worse than Michael. In his 
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later years he became a mere fanatic about 
his trees. He made a religion of it, almost, 
I can see him yet, scolding at Joe Malkam 
for selling off a grove of pines as if Joe’d 
robbed a grave! Once, when he was cighty, 
I caught him transplanting pine seed- 
lings on that same land—not even his own, 
He was childish then.” The judge smiled 
at the recollection. His tone changed ab- 
ruptly. “I’m glad to hear you haven’t in- 
herited that queer streak, Stephen. Not that 
I thought you would, of course. I can get 
you a flat five thousand dollars for your 
timber—cash down when you sign the con- 
tract.” 

Stephen started. He had hoped for half 
as much, perhaps. Five thousand! He 
thought of Forney and the chance to buy stock 
in the company. Four or five hundred a year, 
surely, without labor! And his salary besides! 
Ruth! Donaldson’s friend on the inside! 

“Dinner’s ready.” Ruth’s voice seemed to 
startle her father. He lowered his voice, 
“Don’t speak of this to Ruth, Stephen. She— 
she felt that it would be more fitting to wait 
until after the—Women are sentimental 
creatures, my boy.” 

Stephen frowned. He didn’t like to hear 
even Ruth’s father use that tone in speaking 
of her. He was uneasy under her glance as 
he took his seat. She looked hot and a little 
tired, he thought. She had cooked the meal 
and served it now moving swiftly between 
table and kitchen. It was funny that he 
should have kept on thinking of her all these 
years as a rich man’s daughter. Why, she'd 
be better off in that three-room flat, on thirty 
dollars a week! He wondered suddenly 
whether the judge had ever made any more 
than that, or as much. 

A kind of protective tenderness flooded up 
in him. He’d take her out of this; he needn't 
be afraid of the judge. Time Ruth had some 
fun out of life. Buried alive up in this dead 
little town, working Tike a servant! Five 
thousand dollars! He was startled by the 
judge’s reference to the funeral. He'd for- 
gotten all about that. It annoyed him now. 
Michael Blake was dead and didn’t matter. 
There were living people to think about. 


Ill 

It was a relief when the pretracted ser- 
mon ended and he was again in the air and 
sun, conscious of the familiar breath of pines 
and cedars in the stone-walled plot beside the 
ugly little church. He had a confused im- 
pression of awkward kindliness. The neigh- 
bors had given willingly of their burdened 
time and strength, as a matter of course. He 
realized that somebody liad cared for Michael’s 
stock and poultry, had swept and ordered the 
house, had seen to the grave in the Blake lot. 
But it was all depressing, suffocating, with 
the reminder of finality and futility. He 
couldn’t forget Michael’s hands, curved for- 
ever about the ax handle. 

His attention wandered from the somber 
words. There was his own name, cut in 
ugly stone. Another Stephen Blake—he no- 
ticed the date below the letters, startled by 
what seemed a significant coincidence. It 
was just a hundred years since that Stephen 
Blake had been born. Again his brain echoed 
with the cheaply cynical refrain. It would 
all be the same in a hundred years—ended, 
obliterated, except for this pathetic groping 
for permanency in cut stone. He must hurry— 
hurry. He saw Ruth Verrill’s profile and 
something caught in his throat. Ruth, too, 
in a hundred years—in fifty, even—he couldn't 
stand between her and this; he could only 
give her a bit of pleasure in whatever aig 
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gardly time was left. He’d tell her at once— 


wed his lungs deep when it was all 
over and they were in the creaking surrey, 
but the relief was only relative. The over- 
hanging hills, their bare, scarred slopes 
touched with a new and sinister unfriendli- 
ness, seemed to threaten him. He had a keen 
longing for the reassuring crowds and noises 
of the city, where there was none of this 
hushed, ominous solitude. 

The judge’s presence irritated him as a 
restraint on his tongue. He would have liked 
to tell Ruth on the way home. Instead he 
heard himself telling them about New York, 
in the tone of a proprietor, describing its 
conveniences, its pleasures, its promises. He 
could see that they were both impressed ; even 
the judge looked respectfully at him. And 
Ruth’s eyes were wistful, he thought. Poor 
Ruth! It wasn’t fair that she should have 
had so little all these years. He’d make it 
up to her. He expanded under the conscious- 
ness of his benevolent project. 

The look in Ruth's eyes hurt him as he 
talked. He stopped presently to consider it, 
and the judge turned the conversation back 
to the timber. One of the Caxton buyers was 
even now over at the Fall Mill; they could 
close the deal at once. 

“You'll be able to go back in a day or two, 
Stephen. We'll miss you, but’—he grinned 
significantly—“perhaps you'll keep in touch 
with us.” 

“Of course.” 

Stephen glanced at Ruth. Something in her 
eyes seemed to challenge him. He referred 
to the investment possibilities that waited for 
him back in the city. 

“Forney, the office manager at our place, 
wants me to buy into the concern, but I don’t 
think I will. Ten per cent’s not good enough, 
with all the chances a fellow gets for a 
quick clean-up. I want to get mine while 
I'm young—get the good out of it.” 

The judge was impressed. Ruth listened 
silently, that odd look of wistfulness still 
troubling Stephen when their eyes met. He 
wondered at it. He guessed at last that it 
was because she didn’t know yet that he 
meant to share his luck with her. He bright- 
ened. It would be all the better, when he 
told her, for this present doubt. 

“Take Uncle Michael,” he heard himself 
saying: “There’s a perfect example of what I 
mean. He scrimped and sweated all his life— 
never had a bit of fun or pleasure—and 
what’s the end of it? Easy money for me, 
when he hated me like poison.” 

“But he didn’t, Stevie,” Ruth interrupted 
quietly. “You’re wrong about that. He’d 
have sold the timber himself if he’d felt that 
way, instead of saving it for you.” 

“Don’t you believe it!” Stephen laughed 
knowingly. “He held onto it because it was 
second nature to him to hang onto a thing 
that anybody else seemed to want. He hadn’t 
any more use for me than I had for him, 
Ruth.” 

“Oh, please!” She lifted her hand. “Don’t, 
Stevie! It’s so—so cheap to be hard like that! 
And you don’t know! I do! He-he always 
stopped to see me when he was in town, 
after you went away.” 

The judge chuckled. 

“People began to talk, Stephen, Michael 
used to fetch her eggs and vegetables—” 

“Because he wanted an excuse to find out 
about Stevie,” she broke in quickly. “He 
wouldn’t ask, but he knew I’d tell him if I’d 
had a letter. He didn’t want to talk about 
anything else.” 


Stephen Blake ‘was puzzled for a moment. 
All his knowledge of his uncle contradicted 
this; he couldn’t be mistaken. Suddenly he 
guessed. 

“I see! He wanted to be sure that I was 
having hard sledding down there! Wasn’t 
that it, Ruth? Wasn’t he glad when you 
told him about the times when I was looking 
for a job?” 

He saw that he was right. 

“That was because—” she stopped abruptly. 
“It doesn’t matter, Stevie. You didn’t under- 
stand him.” 

He let the subject drop and resumed his 
talk of the city. By the time they reached the 
house he had talked himself into high good 
humor. Tomorrow or next day he would 
receive a check for five thousand dollars. As 
soon as he had multiplied it a few times he 
would come back for Ruth—no, he’d take her 
with him right now! That was it! ‘There 
wasn’t any need to wait. He’d do it now 
and cheat life out of just so many extra days 
of happiness for them both. 

He managed to escape from Judge Verrill’s 
benignant platitudes. There were sounds in 
the kitchen. Ruth would be getting supper. 
He came out so quietly that she did not hear, 
and stood watching her as she worked at the 
patent cabinet, her back toward him. Forney, 
he thought, would have approved her effici- 
ency; she wasted no motions. His throat hurt 
him suddenly; it was all wrong, her having 
to work this way. Ruth— 

“IT got something to tell you, Ruth.” He 
stood beside her, resenting the continued 
movement of her flour-whitened hands on the 
sliding board. “Rest a minute, Ruth—this is 
important.” 

The hands dropped to her apron, but she 
didn’t turn. 

“I’m listening, Stevie.” Her voice was flat, 
dull. He frowned at the sound of it. 


“Ruth, you’re sore at me because you think 
I’m too hard-boiled about Uncle Michael— 
you don’t understand why I’m glad. It’s be- 
cause now I can ask you to—to come back 
with me when I leave. I couldn’t without 
this money. You’d have had to work down 
there the same as here, on my pay. But now 
I can give you—it’ll be different. I’m going 
to make money, Ruth. We'll be able to—” 
He stopped. This wasn’t right. He hadn’t 
meant to put it this way at all. “Yow know 
I always wanted you, don’t you, Ruth? You 
know that I aimed to get on down there so 
as to take care of you?” 

She nodded. E 

“I guessed, Stevie. But it’s no use. I can’t. 
You”—her voice changed—“you’re different, 
Stevie. I don’t feel the way I thought I 
would.” 

He was startled. He had been so sure of 
her! And his consciousness of benevolent in- 
tention, rebuffed and unappreciated, gave him 
a feeling of injustice. Different? Didn’t she 
want him to look out for her like this, look 
ahead ? 

“Ruth you just say that because you’re sorry 
for Uncle Michael. You think I ought to wait 
a while, instead of telling you now.” His 
voice lowered and he leaned closer. “That’s 
just why I can’t wait, because thinking about 
him makes me realize how soon it’s all over, 
and how—how absolutely ended it is. We 
fool ourselves, thinking we’ll go on forever, 
till it’s too late to get anything out of life, 
the way he did! I--I want it now, Ruth— 
now, while I’m young and alive! I don’t care 
what happens afterwards; that doesn’t 
matter.” 

She nodded. 
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“Yes, I see that.” She resumed her work. 
He touched her arm gently and she drew 
away. “Don’t, Stevie. It’s no use. I don’t— 
you aren’t—” 

He remembered Donaldson’s confidential 
boastings. You couldn’t believe ’em—skirts. 
They all said what they didn’t mean, ex- 
pected you to strong-arm ’em. Cave-man 
stuff was the right dope. He yielded to the 
impulse. He swept her roughly into his arms 
and kissed her twice on the lips. They were 
flatly unresponsive, but for an instant she 
was so still and passive in his embrace that 
he thought she consented. Then, with a 
strength that startled him, she twisted free, 
facing him with a clear anger in her level 
gaze. 

“T suppose I might have expected that, too, 
after the way you've talked. But I didn’t 
want to believe that you’d changed so much. 
I tried not to think about that—that cheap, 
self-satisfied bragging. But I was wrong. 
You even think I’m cheap too! That you can 
reach out your hands and take me without 
asking—” 

“Ruth!” He stared blanky. 
only wanted you so—” 

“We'd better not talk about it anymore. 
We’ve both been making a mistake, Stevie, 
That’s all.” 

He scowled. “Maybe I’d better go and 
stay somewhere else, if you feel that way. I 
don’t want to be—” 

“That’s silly.” She moved back to her bak- 
ing board. “Where else could you go?” 

“I’ve got a house of my own, haven’t I? I 
can go there.” 


“I didn’t—I 


She turned and met his resentful eyes 
steadily. 

“That’s so. I’d forgotten that. Why don’t 
you?” 

“T will!” 


End of Part I. 
(Concluded in the Next Issue) 
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THE SCHOLASTI¢ 


The Scholastic Lesson Plan 


For English Classes 
By Ellen M. Geyer 


I. The Bozeman Trail. A drama is a story told 
in action. Story talk must reveal age, sex, na- 
tionality, and station in life, and above all it 
must carry the point of the ane eae by fur- 
thering both plot and characterization. The story 
writer has also the benefit of place, description, 
mood, and explanation. Think these points over 
carefully and then decide which aids tHe play- 
wright does not have. How important is the 
scenery? How important are voice and gesture? 

Before you r this dramatic sketch, find on 
the map the Lodge Trail from Kearney, Nebraska, 
to Bozeman, Montana. Review the story of Cus- 
ter’s last stand against the Sioux, led Sitting 
Bull, given in your American history. Now as 
sign parts and read the play. What do you get 
from the play that the historical account does not 
give? Which characters are most vividly drawn? 
Which are types? 

Il. In a Hundred Years. Here we have a story 
in which the reader’s belief in the character is 
entirely dependent on his belief in the influence 
of environment upon character. Notice that the 
author gives young people a number of things to 
think about but does not insist on their think- 
ing about them. He never preaches. In reading 
the story notice first the few characters. Which 
. Ones are completely drawn? Which ones are barely 
sketched? Which ones are seen only in their ef- 
fect on other people? What advantage does this 
indirect means of characterization give the story 
writer who must keep his story short and single 
in effect? The scenes in the story are two: the 
city business office and the village. What traits 
that are fundamental to the character of Stephen 
Blake are evident in the first scene? What traits 
seem to only recently acquired? Why did 
Stephen run away from home? How do you get 
this information? What kind of man was Michael, 
according to Stephen’s story? To Ruth’s? To the 
mg et Now try characterizing Michael your- 
self, basing your opinion on his work and his 
trees. Was Michael an idealist? If you can’t an- 
swer this question, wait for the concluding in- 
stallment. What problem does Stephen have to 
face as soon as he reaches home? He means to 
be an opportunist—to make the most of the pres- 
ent. Where did he get his ideas on this subject? 
What does Stephen do that makes him seem cheap 
and inexperienced? Keep these incidents in mind 
because the outcome is dependent on them. So 
because the outcome is dependent on them. 

The author does not depend on a queer dialect 
to give local color, but holds the thesis through- 
out that Stephen is like Michael whether he likes 
it or not; that he is like his grandfather. Plot 
the end of the story, keeping in mind the mean- 
ing of the title and the characterization. 

II. By reference to the biographical sketch on 
page 4, explain to the class why Mr. Kahler has 
known such people as the Blakes. 

IV. Balladry of the Appalachians. Review the 
ints made in paragraphs 1, 2, 3, and 5 of Pro- 
essor Cox’s article. Introduce the second topic, 
the origin of our southern ballads, by discussing 
paragraphs 7, 6, and 4. The third speaker or the 
third topic should be some recent Appalachian 
songs made from the ancient songs and illustrat- 
ing the growing, changing character of ballads in 
a favorable environment. 

V. Note on Book Reviewing. Mr. Macy gives 
you the whole gospel of the worthwhile book re- 
view in the last two sentences. “The best review 
is that which in itself is interesting to read, which 
has some literary quality to lift it above the para- 
sitic and give it an independent life. The reviewer 
is first of all writing about himself.” Divide your 
talk into three parts: book reviewers of earlier 
days and today; why a book reviewer must be a 
gifted writer and an independent thinker; why a 

review is really a personal-critical essay. 

VI. Lord Jim. When Joseph Conrad was at his 
height of popularity, England was much con- 
cerned with policies of Empire-building. Kipling 
advocated acquisition by war; Conrad believed in 
the power of the merchant marine, the conquest 
of commerce; Alfred Noyes advocated peace. Lord 
Jim reflects Conrad’s theory. No harbor is too 
distant or obscure for the aggressive British sub- 
ject. Every one of Conrad’s white men is a mis- 
fit, and a victim. (I don’t recall a single white 
man who survives.) But the reader doesn’t care. 
Conrad fascinates you with jungles, typhoons, 
savages, and makes you forget every considera- 
tion except the adventure. After you finish the 
story you begin to wonder whether Jim could 
have been saved. If you find Conrad hard to read, 
begin with Typhoon. 


VII. Two Great Hungarians. Albrecht Direr 
and Louis Kossuth. Speak of the leadership and 
patriotism of Hungarians. Divide your talk into 
two parts: Albrecht Direr, claimed by Flanders 
and Germany, but really of Hungarian descent, 
whose famous engraving, The Four Horsemen of 
the Apocalypse, bespoke the artist’s anti-war senti- 
ments. This engraving, inspired by the Book of 
Revelations, VI: 2-8, in turn inspired Ibanez and 
the motion picture drama on the same subject. 
During the World War Paderewski gave himself 
and his fortune for his country. Last week there 
was unveiled in New York a statue of Louis Kos- 
suth, the Hungarian triot who in 1850 sacri- 
ficed so much for the freedom of his country (see 
page 14). Tell the of this unveiling if 
you have library facilities look up Webster’s let- 
ter to Hiilseman and the story of Kossuth’s re- 
ception when he came to America. An observer 
of world politics who has spanned three genera- 
tions said recently that of all the men he 
known, Kossuth and President Masaryk had the 
most of the true salt of greatness. 

I Weimar, Shrine of Genius. American stu- 
dents know very little of world literature, and 
really very little of the national spirit of most 
European countries. Use this topic idea to tell 
the class about Weimar, the cultural center of 
Germany. You all know Goethe’s Heidenroslein 
(Hedgerose) and Mignon (Know ye the land) 
from hearing them sung. Schiller you know from 
William Teil. you read German, look up 
Herder’s Song of the Lark. Round out your talk 
by mentioning the great musician Liszt, the art 
gallery with the story of Queen Victoria, and the 
jolly “Come again” that is implied in “Auf Wied- 
ersehen.” 

IX. Royalty in America, Every boy or girl has 
at some time imagined himself a changeling. There 
seems to be a romantic fascination about not 
knowing one’s parents. Use this topic to tell the 
stcry of the French king brought up among the 
American Indians. 


X. News in Tabloid. In one sentence statements 
let everyone in the class come prepared to give 
the most important fact concerning: The Great 
Smokies National Park, Trader Horn, the Meet- 
ing of High School Editors, the Coal Strike, the 
Oil Probe, Captain Brown, April Anniversaries, 
etc. Read the magazine carefully so that if your 
item is given you may offer another. It is well to 
write your topics on small slips. There is no exer- 
cise in composition better than that of setting 
down in simple sentence form the salient point of 
an expository paragraph. 


For Social Studies Classes 
By Arthur F. Southwick 


I. Getting at the Truth. 

ithout question, the most important economic 
and social problem now before the American gov- 
ernmeat is that of coal. The subject is worthy of 
the most comprehensive study that it is possible 
for the class to devote to it. In order that all 
phases of the question may be covered as fully 
as time permits, it is suggested that the class be 
divided into groups, and each group be assigned 
to some special topic. Some suggested topics are: 

1. A chronology of recent coal troubles and 
disputes. ‘ 

2. Fundamental considerations of the Coal Com- 
mission recommendations. 

3. Possible agencies for regulation of the coal 
industry. 

4. A statement of a national coal policy as 
proposed by the Coal Commission. 

5. As the operator sees the question. 

6. The miner’s case. 

7. The public’s interest. 

8. Testimony given before the Senate Commit- 
tee at Washington. 

9. A debate: Shall the U. S. Government take 
over the coal mines? 

Finally, let each student write a two-hundred 
word editorial on “How May Peace be Established 
in the Coal Industry?” 

II. The Bozeman Trail. 

The study of this play from the dramatic stand- 
point would an exercise suitable to a class in 
English. However, students of history will want 
to read it for the light it throws on the period of 
pi develop t 60 years ago. For a Histor 
Club the production of -it would make an excel- 
lent program. In your study of this period, try 
to answer these questions: Are the Sioux who 





defended their ancestral possessions to the bit- 
ter end renegades or patriots? Has the white race 
ie acquired the territory of a “backward peo- 

ie” wi 


out bloodshed? 


Ill. The Library Table. As you read these brief 
summaries of leading magazine articles of th 
month, try to classify the points of information 
which you find in them. test yourself by 
completing the following sentences and giving the 
reference for each statement. 

1. land’s most famous air-man is... 

2. The land boom in has ceased, 

3. The inclination of the Tower of Pisa js 
CS |, eee 

4. America’s influence in Europe is... 

5. Cleveland has a__..__form of government, 

6. In Japan’s recent election. per cent of 
those qualified to vote cast their ballots. 

Of the list of articles here described at leas 
two should be read by all readers of The Scholgs. 
tic, because of their social science values: “Js 
America Giving a Chance to Individuality?” and 
“Sat Eve Post: Mirror of these States.” 

IV. Weimar, Shrine of Genius. 

1. Locate Weimar. Review the history of the 
town. 

2. Why are we today interested in Weimar? 

V. Royalty in America. 

1. Outline the story of Eleazar Williams and 
distinguish between those points of the story that 
are probably legend, and those points that might 
be reasonably accepted as history. 

2 t reasons have you for thinking that the 
story is true as a whole or in part? Suppose that 
you could have all the facilities necessary to test 
the authenticity of this story. How would you 
go about it? 

What part did the Oneida Indians actually play 
in American history? 


VI. Deaths of the Month. Draw a line con 
necting each name with the fact properly asso, 
ciated with it: 





Yves-Guyot World War Commander of 
Italian Armies. 

Mabel Cratty Welsh nurse and _bacteriolo- 
gist. 

Robert Abbe German Ambassador to Lon- 
don in 1914. 

Armando Diaz Early automobile manufac- 
turer. 


Karl Lichnowsky 


Max Schlapp 
Rodman Wanamaker 
Ina Coolbrith 
Mary Davies 


Noted surgeon to use radium 
treatment for cancer. 

Criminologist. 

Poet. 

French Economist. 

General Secretary of Y. W. 


Jonathan Maxwell Department store owner, 

VII. Foreign Affairs. 

1. Who is Ibn Saud? Discuss the relations be 
tween him and the British Government. 

2. State the terms of the proposed Anglo-Egyp 
tian Alliance. Why does not the British govern 
ment withdraw its troops from Egypt? } 

3. Describe the circumstances which have again 
brought the city of Tangier into the limelight. 

4. On a map of Europe locate the Southem 
Tyrol. What is the basis of the dispute concern 
ing this region. Prove the statement that is made 
in this paragraph; viz., “International contro 
versy as a device to produce unity at home is 
an old ruse.” 

5. What are the causes of the famine condi 
tions in China? 

6. Outline the latest developments of the Nic- 
araguan question. 

VIII. The Trail of the Octopus. . : 

Does the issue of graft vs. honesty in public 
life seem to you an important one? Why? Name 
other periods of American history when serious 
corruption existed and compare them with th 
Teapot Dome scandal. Do you see any relation 
between the ideas of friendship and loyalty a 
the existence of public corruption? What remedies 
can you suggest to prevent a recurrence of 
graft? 

IX. Domestic Affairs. 

i. What is the basis of the opposition to th 
Burton resolution? Is it sound? 

2. Why have we kept German property fo 
nine years? 

3. Which of these reforms would have the most 
valuable effects if Reapportionment of th 
House; the Lame Duck Amendment; the Ant 
Lobby bill. 

4. What relation does the controversy over tit 
Radio Commission have to the “urban-rural cor 
flict” described in an article last fall. 

5. Is the defeat of Mrs. Landes and the si 
picion against Mrs. Knapp (p. 14) a sign 
women are a failure in politics? 
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and Good Business, Too 
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<y) I is a matter of pride with many 
© Seas} of the best known schools in 
EE and near Pittsburgh that the 
illustrations in their School Annuals are 
“by Robert Rawsthorne Co.” Nor is 
pride the only reason why a large part 


of this business reaches us from the same 
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ARL LAEMMLE, President of Universal 
Pictures, is this year giving $9,000.00 
in scholarship awards to high school stu- 
dents for the best essays on Victor Hugo's 
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to employ only artists and photo- 
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Hees immortal classic, “Les Miserables,” which engravers whose seemingly uncanny 
nufac- has been ye 7 filmed 4 agen , 
aii Pictures and is hailed as one of the great er ‘ 
ie aoe eS ee appreciation of the requirements of each 
Ist Prize......$1,000.00 individual publication is based on years 
"8 Two Prizes of of active experience. 
" $750.00 Each 
ms be- ° 
Thirteen Prizes of 
= $ 500.00 Each We have been quite successful in the ap- 
‘ ‘ ' lication of a very complete system o 
e again J These awards will be known as the Victor p ‘ds d d lich Pp . i 
ght. Hugo-Carl Laemmle Scholarships. Essay dids Gesignea to lighten the adors of 
uuthen HI subject: “What Ideals for Life Do You Find School Annual Editors and their Staffs. 
onaie Win ‘Les Miserables’?” Length: 500 word lim- Our representative will be glad to ex- 
contre it. Eligible to compete: any high school stu- plain this service locally without obli- 
ome § @ dent in United States or Canada. Judges: ies 
Nicholas Murray Butler, President of Colum- g . 
condi bia University; John J. Tigert, United States 
e Nic | Commissioner of Education; Ernest Crandall, 
Thomas Finnegan, and Octavus Roy Cohen. 
~ TEACHERS! & 
public é 
Name Make a class exercise out of this essay con- 25 
a te test. Combine the “movies” with the classics. 
lai Seethe Photoplay Read the Book 
ty 
-medies ° 
“] Les Miserables ROBERT RAWSTHORNE 
A UNIVERSAL PICTURE 
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One can almost visualize the Great Confucius 
admonishing his followers with these well-chosen 
words 


How do they apply to life insurance? 


There is no more sound—or round—idea than 
that providing for the adequate protection 
of human life, as represented by dependent 
women or children. 


And when a provider—or a provider of the 
future—has arranged such a safeguard, he 
need not apologize to anybody for his con- 
duct. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Epwarp D. DUFFIELD, President 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 








